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The Satellite Academies Program (SAP) is considered 
to have the following central goals: (1) to improve ;:;dsic academic 
skills^ (2) to provide meaningful work experience^ (3) to develop a 
job^related educational curriculum^ (4) to involve the business 
community in education^ (5) to increase student involvement in the 
educational process^ and (6) to create social support mechanisms for 
students. SAP was conceived as a viable alternative to the New York 
City Board of Education's Cooperative Education Program^ one that 
would provide a more comprehensive educational experience and that 
would satisfy the needs of disadvantaged urban students. It is the 
product of an agree:..ent among three city organizations. Each of these 
three bureaucracies took on a section of the program for themselves. 
City Planning agreed to locate sites and to act as an administrative 
resource base for the program. Human Resources Administration agreed 
to supply counselors. The Board of Education agreed to supply 
teachers and act as a manager of operations. The areas of control 
were well defined for the members of the "troika^" and this 
arrangement created a problem for the SAP Administration: the 
Administration had no real autonomy. Owing to tight restrictions on 
funds, the program had little room to maneuver. (Author/JM) 
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-JNTEIUM RKl'^OKT 
Satellite Academieii Pro*; raiji 
March 31, 1972 
INTKODUCTJOIsT 

The original purpose of the Satellite Academies Program was 
formulated within New York City's Planning Commission. It was 
conceived as a viable alternative to the New York City Board of • 
Educatk)Ji*s Cooperative Edvi cation Program, one thatv/ould provide 
a more comprehensive educational experience and that would satisfy 
the needs of disadvantaged \n'l->an students. 

Harvey Scribner, Chancellor of the New York City Public Schools, 
and Donald Elliot, Chairman of tlie N'ew York City Planning Commission, 
created 'a policy forming committee, the Collaborative Committee oil 
Career Education, in March 197L 

The Satellite Academies Program is now in its third phase of 
development. Phase I began with the formation of the Collaborative 
Committee in March 1971 and ended with the hiring of S, A. P, administra- 
tion in August 1971. 

The first i>hase revealed that the Collaborative Committee would 

be tlic primary influence in terms of the course S, A* P. was to follpw, 

Altliough goals and objectives were outlined in rough form, most of the 
» 
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effort was centered iiround intcr-agoncy politics, with the Board 
assuming the role of controlling agent. The substantive questions 
that were discusj^^ed contcred around t)ie establishment of tJie Pro- 
gram, policy guide lines, general structure, funding, inter -agency 
cooperation, and business community relations. 

Following the hiring of Mr. Strand and Mr. Humphrey, as 
Administrator and Deputy Administrator, the Collaborative Committee 
developed a broad outline of tlie Program, settled the problems of 
inter-agency cooperation at the highest levels only, obtained funds, 
searched out sites and hired the upper echelon of the SAP Administration. 

Phase II was dominated by the activity of the Administrators and 
their efforts to get the Program started. In this phase, several jobs 
had toibe handled simultaneously due to the approach of the Fall Semester. 
First, gorils were more carefully defined and objectives enumerated and 
clarified. Objective formation was divided into Academic and Vo( ional 
categories. 

The Administrator and Deputy Administrator were directly involved 
because of their day-to-day decision-making functions and responsibilities. 
They acted as selectors of program sites, recruiters of employers and 
students, trainers of staff, developers of curriculum, and as cvaluators 
of program progress. 
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The Deputy Director concerned himself with the recruitment of 
jofcs and cn:)ploycrs. The Administrator concerned himself with the 
sel^ectiou of program personnel. Once the staff was hired, student 
personnel were recruited. During this phase, site-selection was 
an unsolved, continually fluctuating problem* 

Phase III began on December 20, 1971, with the beginning of 
classroom activity. This was the operational phase. Its dominant 
characteristic was the involvement of the staff in the ongoing activities 
of the program, including vestibule trainin;^, staff training, job training, 
staff planning, curriculum develf)pment, and site selection. Most of 
these activities were pursued simtiltancously. 

The rclationsJiip between these three i^hases indicate that responsi- 
bility fell progressively from one administrative level to another. The 
responsibility for choosing time frames for achieving goals fell first 
upon the Administration. The SAP Administrator and Deputy Administrator 
established interlocking time frames owing to operational necessity. 
Events and delays then modified time frames as SAP evolved as an 
•organizational entity. As various constraints, which are detailed 
below, impinged on the Program, schedules were reworked to conform 
to the new reality. 

Problems 

The Satellite Academies Program has a serious strucCoiral problem. 



It is the product of an agreement among thrco city organizations. 
Each of tlicsc three bureaucracies took on a section of the program 
for themselves. City Planning agreed to locate sites and to act as 
an administrative resource base for the Program. HKA agreed to 
supply counselors. The Board of Education agreed to supply teachers 
and act as a manager of operations. 

The areas of control v/ere well defined for the members of the 
"troika, " and this arriingement created a problem for the Satellite 
Academies Program Administration: the Administration had no real 
autonomy. 

For example, the Board of Education not only controlled the 
ainount of money available to the Program, but controlled the areas 
in which funds were spent. It dictated how much money would be 
spent for salaries, established salary schedules and how much was 
to be spent on rents, supplies, maintenance, etc. Owing in part to 
these tight restrictions on funds, the program had little room to 
maneuver. For example, there was not enough money to employ the 
necessary staff at the level required, although there was too much 
money for supplies. 

It has been discouraging to the Administration to have funds, and 
yet not be able to spend them in ways that might improve the Program. 



The struclnral prohlcm involved here - the lack of autonomy - 
resulted from a phrase, '*in cooperation with tlie Collaborative Cummittce, 
which sums up the entire problem of Program implementation. 

For instance, eacli toacJier Jiad to be certified through the Board of 
Education's channels, ronce SAP is a Board program^ v/itli the result 
tliat teacher certification became a slow and involved process. 

Other problems resvilted from tlie fact that teachers and students 
were to be recruited through the Board's channels. Some principals were 
reluctant to permit transfer of their personnel, and others were prcipared 
to facilitate tlie recruitment only of "problem'* students. 

Recruitment of community specialists lollowed a similar course. 
HKA provided personnel lines Tor tv/o Coordinators, nine case aides, 

r 

and five counselors, bvit was unable to release qualified personnel for 
counselor positions. The Administration has only recently begun to hire 
outside of HRA. Consequently, the guidance services provided have been 
minimal until now, A fully functioning guidance program cannot be ex- 
pected until next year* 

The acquisition and opening of Nassau Street Academy's site indicates 
the problems involved in site selection. According to the Administrator, 
SAP entered into an agreement with the landlord which required the landlord 
to renovate the site, with the cost of renovation added to the monthly rent. 
The Office of School Planning inspected and recommended the site as required. 
Then, the Board drew up a resolution recommending tlie acquisition. 



The rcsulution was delivered to the Department of Real Estate 
which officially negotjates t!ie price with the landlord, in spite of the 
fact that the original terms were accepted. Upon accepting the terms> 
the Department of Keal Est^ite presented a resolution to the Board of 
Estimate for its approval. The Board of Estimate, in trurn, presented 
the resolution to the Board of Education. For tlie second time, the 
Board of Education approved the resolution and sent it to the Office of 
Counsel for the Board, This move alone took two months. 

In the interim, the landlord had second thoughts about the presence 
of* students in the building. He considered introducing two new clauses 
into the contract, a clause on student dress codes and a stipulation 
aga.inst loitering or congregating in the halls and lobbies. However, a 
tour of the New York Plaza site convinced him that this was unnecessary. 
Nassau Academy opened on January 31, 1972, not on November 22, 1971. 

The recrviilment of employers was complicated by the fact that no 
employer representation existed within tlie Collaborative Cojnmittee. Thus, 
although originally the Administrator was to select employer participants 
"with the Cooperation of the Collaborative Committee, it was the Deputy 
Administrator, Mr. Humphrey, who recruited the employers almost 
singlehandedly. As an influential Chase Manhattan Bank executive, he 
had high-level personal contacts which led to employer recruitmejit. 

Program Strenf^ths 

One of the most impressive features of SAP, the cvaluators noted, 
EI^C was tlic competence of the administrative personnel. 
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The Admihistralion, iindc^r the j^i't^sf^i^^'o of tii-no, hired staff, 
coordinated curriculum developincnt, recruited students, acquired 
sites, etc. The Administration assumed tlie responsibility for irnj^le- 
mentation. If it had not been for their personal efforts, the Program 
would not have gotten off tlie ground. 

The evaluation toam was impressed also by the competence of 
the instructional staff » iStudent feedback indicated they felt a rapport 
witJi their teachers, many of whom worked additional hours developing 
curriculum materials. 

The method of staff selection, the practice of each level Jiiring 
the immc^cHatc jLevo) below, seems to be a method wJiieh might reduce 
tensioji between levels* (Hov/cver, the length of tJic time ivame might 
compli'cate matters. } Since the Program deals with young people, the 
inclusion of students in the selection of Coordinators seems advisable 
since it appears to develop student staff rapport. 

The relationship between the staff and the students is anotlier 
Program strength. Students feel they are shown respect, not talked 
down to, and are treated as adults. Many of the staff state that stxidcnts 
presented no serious discipline problems* The students likewise perceive 
their teachers to be warm, open and helpful. 
Some Developing Problems 

Although the proposal for the 1971-1972 Program does not include 
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any plans for expan.yion, the Satellite Academies Program will have 
to con.si<3cr expansion soon. One of the laws governing newly estab- 
lished organi2:ations seems to be *'cxpajid or expire, If SAP does 
not expand, it may be written off by its funders as a dead end. Tlius 
it would seem that SAP must consider the problem of expansion: how 
much and into what new areas? 

Coordination of efforts between the various academies appears 
as yet unrealized. Are relationships between the academies going to 
be formalized in any way? If so, to what purpose? At present it 
appears tliat SAP is operating three sepa: programs. 

Our study has raised questions about Iho Lincoln Academy. 
AVhat is the plan for the functioning of the IJncoln Academy duA*ing the 
1972 - 73 year? WJiat will be its offerings? How will it relate to 
Lfiiicoln Hospital? 

An important aspect of the Program appears underdeveloped. 
This is the role of parents and family in SAP. As students become 
involved in the Program, parents^ awareness of the Program increases, 
and their concerns become more important. How are these concerns 
going to be reflected in the Program? 

ERIC 
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What ki2ids of mach^inisnis arc being dovoloped to include parental 
involvement? 

At present, the three agencie.s involved in SAP have reached an 
uneasy truce. The Bo^ird of PJducation doniinatus the involvement. It 
is our sense that the Human Resources AdminLvtration and the City 
Ph'uining Commission have minimal involvcnj cu.-l in the Program at 
present. There is some question al^out their future involvement. 
Since the Board of Education is the dominant force, t]ie question arises 
of the take-over of the whole Program. Will IIKA and CPC withdraw 
their support from the Program? ^V e feel that tlicse are real possi- 
bilities, given the nature of the inputs and returns to tJiesc supporting 
agencies. 

Ill sun:i, tlic major problems of SAP liave been directly or indirectly 
thc^. result of tlie deficiencies cr':iated by the administrative realities of 
tlic Collaborative Comniittee. There is no unified leadership. The 
three supporting agencies are operating in tandem, rather than in any 
unified way. Each one has its sphere of influence, which seems functional 
fur each agency, but highly dysfunctional for the Satellite Academies 
Program. Perhaps because agreements were worked out among the 
agencies before the Program was implemented, implications for the 
Satellite Academics Program were not fully projected. 
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I. PROGRAM My\NAGEMENT 
What Were The Central 5. A . P. Goals ? 

Analysis of the ''Cooperation Agreement" (Appendix A-4) 
sviggests the following as central S. A. P. goals: 

(a) to improve basic academic skills, 

(b) to provide meaningful work experience, 

(c) to develop a job-related educational curriculum, 

(d) to involve the business community in education, 

(e) to increase student involvement in the educational process, 
and 

(f) to create social support mechanisms for students. 
Why Were Th e s e Goals Chosen? 

By developing new economic, socia], and ideological support 
for the educational process, the Collaborative Committee, in establis 
ing these goals for S. A.P. hoped to satisfy several basic educational 
needs of society, business and students. These needs include: 

(a) the need for alternative high school programs which 
encourage students to express their interests and 
concerns in the vast educational resources of the city, 

(b) the need for high school units of a small scale which 
allow personalized and individualized instruction and 
services to students. 



(c) the need to coordinate existing city social services 
so as to maximize their supp rt for the families of 
students struggling to remain in school, 

(d) the need for compensated work experience and related 
study to provide incentives for students to remain in 
school and to graduate from high school, 

(e) the need to train high school students in vocational 
skills for which there v/ill be a continuing demand 
by New York City employers, 

(f) the need to ccordinate the specific expectations of 
employers and the school curriculum, and 

(g) the need for an academic curriculum which prepares 
students for educational and career opportunities beyond 
entry level jobs. 

The elaboration of these needs as reasons for goal selection 
reflects the Collaborative Comznittee on Career Education's conclusion 
of a need for secondary format change. However, economic consider- 
ations seem to enter at this point as well, e. g. , **a cross-section of 
students will be selected from those geographical areas which have 
high concentrations of persons who are past, present, and potential 
recipients of public assistance within the guidelines of, and regulations 
issued pursuant to Title IV-A of the Social Security Act. " 



(Appendix A-4). 

What Arc S, A. P. Objectives? 

S. A. P. objectives, as revealed by interviews with Administrator 
and analyses of policy documents, appear to be as follows: 
(Appendix A-Z), 

(a) to provide a high school diploma, 

(b) to provide job placement services, 

(c) to provide college placement services, 

(d) to provide students with entry level jobs in the fields of 
business-clerical and healtli careers. 



(e) 


to 


provide liaison for families. 


(f) 


to 


provide opportunities for promotion on the job. 


(g) 


to 


provide counseling services for students. 


(h) 


to 


provide employers with valuable skilled labor. 


(i) 


to 


develop student accountability for job performance. 


(j) 


to 


develop "supportive" supervision in line supervisors, 


(k) 


to 


develop stxident decision-making, 


(1) 


to 


develop cultural pluralism, 


(m) 


to 


develop peer group support. 


(n) 


to 


develop S. A, P. accountability to the students, 


(o) 


to 


develop S. A, P. organizational structure, 


(P) 


to 


train students in job skills. 


(q) 


to 


recruit staff. 



(r) to train staff, - - 

(s) to recruit a cross-section, representative sample of students, 

(t) to achieve a ninth grade proficiency in basic reading, 

mathematics, and English skills, 

(u) to pay students while they learn their vocational skills, 

(v) to acquire permanent sites for academies, and 

(w) to develop student self-expression. 

Why Were These Objectives Chosen? 

The Collaborative Committee (Appendix A-1) made basic decisions 
involving priorities, which infkienced the final definition of objectives, 
in the spring of 1971, Seven of these decisions involved: 

(a) the establishment of a funding process in v/hich each 
member of the ^'troika" maintains its financial identity, 

(b) the establishment of a personnel, source for recruiting 
academic staff from existing personnel sourc within 
each agency, 

(c) tile establislmient of existing administrative school 
channels as the primary vehicle for recruiting students 
on a volunteer basis, 



(d) the establishment of organizational guidelines foi* S. A. P. , 

(e) the establishment of the personnel source for the position 
of S. A, P. Administrator, determining the criteria for 
selection, and selection of the Administrator and Deputy 
Administrator, and 

(f) the establisliment of initial liaison with the business community 
for assessing employer interest in the Program. 

Since the Administrator and the Deputy Administrator performed 
day-to-day academic and vocational decision-making functions, they 
became effective forces for further development of objectives, as 
illustrated by the division of objectives into academic and vocational 
categories in the Preliminary Report. (Appendix A-2). 

The Administrator and Deputy Administrator were particularly 
suited to the formulation of basic objectives because of their respon- 
sibilities as selectors of Program staff and sites, recruiters of employers 
and students, trainers of staff, developers of curriculum, and as cvaluator 
of student progress. They initiated clarification, enumeration and mod- 
ification of objectives during the summer of 1971. |^ 

• The Administrator, Depiity Administrator and the Academy 
Coordinators now develop general policy guidelines as the Administrative 
Policy Connmittee, which meets weekly and reports to tlie Collal^orative 
Committee. 



The selection of Academy Coordinators, the arrival of S. A,P. 
perfionnol, the involvement of the business community, a,nd the 
arrival of the students were also factors in shaping and reshaping 
the Program^ s objectives. 

What Was The Time Frame Of S. A. P. Objectives? 

A "Calendar of Events" (Appendix B-1) was developed, but 
this Calendar and the actual phasing of events bear little 
relation to each other. The varied reasons for these discrep- 
ancies are discussed in the sections of this report related to 
the different categories of events involved in schedule discrepancy. 

What Program Tasks Were Identifie d To Achieve vS. A. P. Objectives? 

Staff orientation was instituted September 27 - November 5, 1971 
at New York Plaza Academy's site to develop the vestibule curri- 
culum, conduct teacher-training, recruit students, and to ascer- 
tain the needs of prospective employers. 

Coordinators and company personnel conducted workshops in task 
description and task analysis for the vestibule curriculum in order 
to ascertain employers* needs„ S. A. P, community specialists 
communicated with high schools, community centers, and parents' 
organizations to recruit stxidents. The goals and objectives of 
S. A, P, were explained and information on how to apply was 
disseminated. 



Coordinators were in cliarge of Icaclicr-training. They 
explained the pvirj^osc of the Program to staff members. 

The development of academic and elective curricula was 
to be developed by staff during the year; however, lyllabi 
were developed. 

What Was The Planne -'' Co mpletion Schedule For S. A. P. ? 
The Collaborative Committee required S. A. P. to be fully 
operational by September 1971, 

WJiat Has Been The Actual Schedule Of Task Comp letion? 

Site acquisition is not completed. New York Plaza Acadeiny 
and Nassau Street Academy sites were located in July. New 
York Plaza site v.'as acquired October 4, 1971 and the Nassau 
Street site was opened January 31, 1971. A temporary Lincoln 
Hospital Acadeniy site was opened November S, 1971. Nassau 
Academy stTidents attended New York Plaza Academy since its 
Oldening on November 8, 1971 until February 14, 1972 when the 
Nassau Academy site was opened. 

Management personnel selection was completed in August 1971. 
Staff recruitment continues. Staff-training began a month late 
and lasted from September 27 - November 5, 1971. 



Scliool-cn")ployer liaison was established in September 1971. 
Formalization of communication channels and recruitment 
of jobs still going on* Although I^incoln Hospital Academy- 
ward clerks did not begin working until February 14, 1971, job 
training in other academics started on November 22, 1971, 

The vestibule curriculum Vv^as developed with employers* 
assistance October 4 - November 5, 1971, and initiated on 
November 8, 1971, 

Academic and elective curricula began December 20, 1971. 
The elective curricula is still being developed. 

Student recruitment was completed February 4, 1972, and 
vestibule training IV, the final one, ended on February 11, 1972. 

Pupil personnel services have been implemented in terms of 
welfare services; however, aside from *'rap sessions^* and 
teacher -student informal contacts, the guidance program is 
not fully implemented. Eegular liaison, according to the Admin- 
istrator, has been established in this connection among job 
supervisors, counselors and Academy Coordinators. 

What Were Management Personnel Requirements? 
As established in the Cooperation Agreement, management 
personnel consisted of two administrative levels, the Admin- 



istrator and Academy Coordinators. 

What Wore The Criteria For Management Personnol vScIcction? 

As established by the Collaborative Committee, the position of 
Administrator required experience in urban education and job 
training programs. 

Criteria for the Position of Academy Coordinator were: 

(a) Masters Degree and two years of teaching experience, 
or, 

(b) B.A. and three years experience in teaching, job 
training, meinpower development, or guidance and 
social work. 

In addition, the S, A. P. Administrator expressed a desire to 
obtain personnel capable of relating to urban students, and com- 
petent to deal with the various institutions involved in the Program. 

How Were Management Personnel vSelected? 

The first step taken in selecting a Program Administrator was 
the drawing up of a list of potential candidates by the members of 
'the Collaborative Coznmittee. They sougJit a person with experience 
in both urban education and job training in the business community. 



Ten candidates were selected from this list. Each was 
interviewed by an ad hoc committee made up of representatives 
of the Human Resources Administration, the City Planning 
Commission (Education and Economic Development Sections), 
and the Board of Education (High School, Cooperative Education, 
and Chancellor's Offices). None of the candidates interviewed 
were consi^lered qualified. Consequently, the inter viev/ing 
committee decided to seek S. A. P. Administrator candidates 
who had a background in urban education, and, for Deputy 
Administrator, candidates v/ho had experience in job training 
in the business community. Working on this basis, they 
selected four finalists for the first post, three of whom were 
minority-group members. 

A second round of interviews was scheduled fur these finalists. 
Jule Sugarman pf the Human Resources Administration, Donald 
Elliot, Chairman of the City Planning Commission, and 
Mr, Levins on, a top aide to the Chancellor of the New York City 
public schools headed this second interviewing committee. 

John Strand was selected as Administrator and accepted the job 
offer. Though the nomination of one finalist for the post of Deputy 
Administrator was approved, he declined to accept the position. 
Another candidate, Arthur Humphrey, Jr. was recruited, although 
he was not among the original candidates. 



The criteria and the selection process resulted in a delay of 
one month. Tlic Deputy Adininistrator had been involved in 
the Program as a representative of the Chase Manliattan Bank. 
The development of the position of Deputy Administrator, and 
the selection of Mr. Humphrey to fill the position was significant, 
in establishing high-level s chool- employer liaison. Companies 
readily commit jobs to one of their ov/n kind who is familiar 
with their needs. 

The Academy Coordinators were selected by the Administrator 
and Deputy Administrator. A total of 20 candidates were inter- 
viewed by the Administrator. From the 20, the Administrator 
chose six finalists on the basis of their experience, competence, 
and their academic background in education. These six finalists 
were then interviewed by the Deputy Administrator in terms of 
their acceptability to the bvisiness community. Finally, a panel 
of five high school students was formed, who interviewed the six 
finalists and chose three to become Coordinators. 

What Procedures Were Planned For Evaluation Of Management 



Personnel? 

The Cooperation Agreement established the Collaborative Committee 
as responsible for development of "standards for evaluation and, in 



consuUalioii wiUi the Adniiiiistrator , selection evaluation 
personnel. " (Appendix A~4). No formal procedure have 
been developed Ly the Committee. However, the Adminis- 
trators must file an annual report to the Committee; and 
Academy Coordinrttor s must submit dn anmial report to 
S, A. P. Administration, 

What Is The Plan T o Expand vS. A., P, Program In The Futxire? 

According to the Cooperation Agreement, the Administrator 
is responsible for the "expansion of the Program and the 
seeking of outside funding"; and the Collaborative Committee 
is responsible for the "development of criteria for expansion 
of the Program anu for seeking outside financiid assistance" 
(Appendix A-4), 

The Deputy Adininis tratur feel;:; the Program should add a new 
academy. Tlie budget for this year did not inchide expansion; 
however, the 1972 - 73 budget, according to tiie Adnnnistrator , 
provides for expansion. 

How Were The S. A . P. S chool-Employ er delation s Established? 

The Cooperation Agreement projected the development of criteria 
for employer selection l)y the Collaborative Committee; the selec- 
tion of participants by the Administrator with the c{3operation, of 
the Comjiiittee and the contracting by tlie Board of Education 
for job training with the employers. 



The Collaboralivt.: Committee eslabli.slu:cl initial contact with 
the business community through the New York City Labor and 
Economic Council. According to the Deputy Administrator the 
council is an organization of powerful businessmen. Although 
the Council has been active as a resource in urban programs, 
this initial contact was not successful. Only two employers 
expressed interest and approximately fifteen jobs were obtained 
from these sources. This reflects a poor understanding of the 
bi:siness community among the S. A. P. planners, and it is signi- 
ficant that the business community has no high level represen- 
tation within the Collaborative Committee. 

The Deputy Administrator confirms tiiis analysis. For example, 
the original proposal stated that S. A, P. would provide the line 
supervisor and a crew of students under his supervision, although 
in his opinion no employer would accept that arrangement. It 
would be an infringement on business authority. 

Other efforts by the ''troika'^ and the Collaborative Committee to 
establish'liaison were observed. For example, discussions of 
job recruitment in the construction field were lield. However, 
the City Planning Commission objected since opportunities for 
employment in that field were limited. The Committee discovered 
that only entry-level construction jobs were obtainable. Howevtiv, 
the Administrator doubts this. 



According to the Deputy Administrator, funds cire available 
from the U. S. JLabor Department for entry Jevel jobs. The 
Deputy Administrator sought to avoid competition v/ith co- 
operative education programs, although the difficulties were 
increased by the generally tight labor market and the fact 
that some S, A. P. companies were already involved in co-op 
programs* 

Thus, although the initial plan called for the Administrator to 
select employer participants with the cooperation of the Com- 
mittee, in actuality it was the Deputy Administrator, Mr. 
Humphrey, an influential Chase Manhattan Bank executive, 
who recruited employers. As Assistant Treasurer of the 
Training Division at Chase Manhattan, he had ready access 
to corporation executives in the New York area* 

It was through Mr. Humphrey's intervention that Chase Manhattan 
agreed to participate in S. A. P. The Deputy Administrator noted 
that the idea of an alternative school system in education was 
appealing to the companies. He emphasiiied to the employers 
their need to involve themselves in curriculum development. 



The bizC of tlu: scliuul aUu interested the employcirs because 
they felt they could cope with a satellite sc'iool, rather tlian 
the massive co-op system in tlie city. The vestibule cuiriculum 
interested them, becavise of the prospect of the student have a 
knowledge of the job before beginning it. Tliis served to create 
ar- vndcrs Landing among the employers thc'tt they were getting 
qualified people immediately. 

With the assistance of the Academy Coordinators, the Deputy 
Administrator gained the cooperation of thirteen large-scale 
corporations (Appendix B-2). Together tliese corporations 
pledged 184 positions for 368 students (Two students alternate 
weekly in each position). Most of the jobs were obtained as a 
result of personal communication with personnel directors of 
the large companies. According to Mr. Humphrey, this assured 
employer commitment in that the personnel director is empowered 
to direct the line supervisors to fill job openings with students. 

How Have School-Employer Relations Been Maintained? 

S elationships between the school and the employers are primaril; 
.maintained through telephone communications with the Dejouty 
Director; and day-to-day contacts through Academy Coordinators 
now exist according to the Administrator. In the light of interviews 
vvitii the Deputy Administrator and S. A. P. Administration, it appear 



that the Collaborative Committee failed to anticipate the needs 
and demands of the employers. .Again, the failure to include 
employers in the Committee is significant. 

At the same time, it appears that the employers have had an 
increasingly important role in the Program., while the Collaborative 
Committee has become less active, since it is employers who 
determine hiring, retention, and promotion of students on the 
job. Since a student cannot remain in the Satellite Academies 
Program without holding a job, the employers effectively have 
veto power over who stays in the Program, once they are recruited 
by the staff. On some occasions, according to the Administrator, 
students were placed in a second job if S, A. P. felt the first firm 
was unfaii lu firing a student. In addition, the employers have 
participated in the \ estibule training, explaining their demands 
of employees to both students and staff. They have also contributed 
materials, equipment and office space for the Program and admin- 
istrative staff. 

The role of the employer in tlie Satellite Academies Program was 
not clearly articulated in S. A. P. plans. Though the Committee 
was concerned with employer involvement, the nature of that 
involvement v/as never specified in advance. Thus, when stvidents 



were seloctocl by vS, A, P. but rejected by employers for 
positions in their company, the veto role of the employer 
emerged. As this problem was confronted, the adminis- 
trative staff recognized the need to collaborate with em- 
ployers on criteria for student selection, and that these 
criteria be communicated to all persons involved in the Program, 

W hat Were The Criteria For Selecting; Employers For S,A,P. ? 

In accordcance with the Cooperation Agreement, the Committee 
was resjDonsible for developing the criteria for selecting em- 
ployers, and S. A, P. Administration was to implement the 
process. In practice, the Deputy Administrator and the Col- 
laborative Committee established that the participating companies 
mn st: 

(a) be large in size, 

(b) be located near the academies, 

(c) be experienced with training or manpower programs, 

(d) have a commitment to S. A . Pp objectives, 

(e) show willingness to participate over a long period of 
time, and 

(f) have available job openings. 
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Wiia t J^c^.a 1 ]\ ucjuir e nujnt J' -p^ ^ -y ^^Jl Selecti on V/cyc 

Idcntific/ d? 

Accordini^ It; llu' Cc . r r cn-ient, the J3oard 

of Education has final r us poiisi lu 1 i ly for entering into contracts 
with employers for job training. There aj-e two apparent limi- 
tations in the type of work a student may perform. First, the 
students i~nay not be involved in liazardous work. Second, students 
may not work in positions normally held by uniozi members. 

What Arc S. A. P. Requirements For School-Employer Liaison? 
No specific requirements have become apparent from our 
investigation. Although a generalized need for employer feedback 
is recognized, S. A^ P, focused on the relationship between 
personnel directors and the Deputy Administrator. The communi- 
cation channel between the academies and the line supervisors 
exists here in terms of the student; however, it is uncertain how 
motivated the students arc to perform this function. 
19. ' What Are The Current Problems In The Future Of School- 

Employer Liaison? 

Several problems have arisen in the articulation between 
the Program and emplover. First, the student intake system 
devised by S. A. P, did not conform with the criteria the employers 
desired. The first group of students recruited did not meet 
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employer standards £or employees, and when they applied for 
po.^itions with l.lic companies, 60 percent were rejected. This 
problem was rectified by revising the intake system. In the 
new procedure, students were tested for academic skills by S. A. P, 
staff prior to the employer interview. Moreover, a small number 
of employers agreed to lower the reading requirements for the 
positions students were to fill. Employers agreed to place 
greater emphasis on factors such as personal appearance, 
presentation of self, and job-related skills. The acceptance rate 
has doubled to approximately 80 percent as a 'onsequence, accox'd- 
ing to the Administrator. 

Second, according to the Deputy Administrator, a problem 
exists in employer supervision of students. In general, tnxining 
workers on the job is a difficult task for the line sizperviscr. However, 
the line supervisor feels doubly constrained to assist the S« A* P, 
student more than any other worker in view of the possible charge 
of favoritism. It appears that the line supervisors are not fully 
acquainted with S. A. goals. Also, the line supervisor was 
not included in the decision-making process. TJie Administrator 
states that this is a company liability, owing to their bureaucratic 
nature. 

2 0 . V^^h^i Are The Foreseen Constraints In The Future Of Schoo N 

Employer Rel ations? 

ERIC 



Based upon interviews of a sample of students, it appears 
that some students have become disenclumted with their jobs. 
When questioned about their jobs, a iriajority of the students 
expressed dissatisfaction with tlie amount of responsibility they 
were given, and the prospects for promotion appeared to be too 
remote to the stxidents' perception. With the passage of time, 
we may expect this disaffection to increase, if greater job 
responsibility is not provided the student. 

How Mi^lit Problems In School-Employer Relations Be 
Avoided? 

In order to avoid problenis, we feel: 

(a) S, A. P. staff should familiarise itself v/ith the 
needsj demands, procedures, and prerogatives 
of the employers before recruiting students. 
This has already begun. 

(b) S, A. P. staff should learn the needs, both indivi- 
dually and collectively, of students, 

(c) Formal coinmunication cliannels should be 
established between program personnel and company 
personnel on all levels, but especially between those 
who deal with the students on a day-to-day basis^. 
This has begun according to the Administration. 

(d) S. A. P. staff should more adequately familiarize 
the student with the company with which he will be 
employed. 



2, 2 . What W i-ro '\: he Criteria For Solecting S. A.Pp S i.tc5J? 

Crilt'ria for scilectic)n uf sites was thc^ responsibility oi' tlie 
Collaborative Committee. The Administrator was given 
responsibility for the actual selection of sites, with the co- 
operation of the Committee. The City Planning Commission 
was to provide administrative support, staff and records; the 
Board of Education v^as to lease the sites, (Appendix A-4). 

The Collaborative Committee dctcrj'nined that S. A, P„ 
sites were to be sej^arate from school buildings. Moreover, sites 
must meet city health sta.ndards and classroom instructional 
space requirements, as well as being reasonably near the So A. P. 
employers. 

2 3 , How Many Alternative Site s " Wer e Co nside red? 

Time constraints prec Xidcd consideration of aUernative 
sites, except in the case of the Lincoln Hospital Academy which 
has had two temporary sites. The Board of Education refused to 
permit renovation of the first proposed site in view of the high 
costs. 

24. What Are The Characteristics Of The Current S. A. P. Sites? 



The New York Plaza Academy is located in the lower A4anliattan 
financial district. While most of the stvidents are employed in 
the immediate area, all of the stTulents are employed soutli of 
14th St]*eet. The site consists of five rooms, and includes three 
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classrooms, a lovmgc and an office. 

The Lincoln Ilospital Academy \vp.s first located at the 
South Bronx Manpower Regional Center. A second temporary 
site was opened February 22, 1971, located a mile from the 
Hospital. The site for the Nassau Street Academy is located 
in lower Manliattan- Facilities include four classrooms, a 
student lounge and three offices. 

What Cur -nrnt R equi remcnts For Site Selection Were Identified ? 

The Cooperation Agreement and the Collaborative Com- 
mittee, in developing the criteria for site selections, required 
the Program to open in September, 1971, with sites located in 
the geographical proximity to the stnidents' jobs. 

The New York Plaza site was selected in July, and became 
operational on November 8, 197L The Deputy Administrator, 
because of his position with the Chase Manliattan }3ank, was 
influential in obtaining the site. 

Nassau Street Academy^s site was also located in July. 
However, the acquisition and opening of Nassau Street Academy^ s 
site is illustrative of the problems involved in site selection. 
Axcording to the Administrator, S. A.P. entered into an agreement 
with the landlord which required the landlord to renovate the site, 
with the cost of renovation added to the monthly rent. 

The Office of School Planning of the Board of Education inspected 
and recommonded the site as required by procedure. Then, the Board 
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of Education prcpcirccl a rcscilution r ecomnicnding the acquisilioa. 

The resolution was delivered to the Dcpartjncnt of lU^al Estate wliich 

''officially" negotiated the price with the landlord, in spite of the fact 

that the original terms were accepted. Upon accepting the terms, the 

Departinent of Real Estate delivered a resolution for the Board of 

Estimate for its approval. The Board of Estimate delivered the 

resolution to the Board of Education. For the second time, the Board 

of Education approved the resolution and sent it to the Office of Counsel 

for the Board, which delayed approval for tvv'o months. 

During this time, the landlord expressed reservations about 

having stxidents in the building. He considered introducing two new 

clauses in the contract, on student dress codes and a stipulation against 

loitering or congregating in and lobbies. Fortunately, a tour 

of the New York Plaza site c hini tliat tliis was unnecessary, 

and further delays were avoided. 

Nassau Street cademy opened January 31, 1972, two months 

behind schedule. During this time, I^Jassau Street Academy students 

operated out of New York Pla/.a Academy. 

■ The problem of academy site selection appears to be the single 

most important factor hindering scheduled completion of objectives. 

It is safe to say that the search for adequate sites should be begun during 
program planning. Moreover, since bureaucratic red tape introduces 

time lags in the acquisition of sites, procedures should be streamlined 
to avoid complications. 



II. INSTK U C TI ONA L PER SONNE L 
What: Nunnber Of Instructional Staff Was Deemed Necessary 
For The Imple mentation Of S. A, P. , i. e. , Acadomic, Ski ll 
Traininp^, Etc. ? 

The Administrator, in conjunction with the Collaborative 
Committee, projected that each academy would have four teachers, 
one each for Math, English-Reading, Electives and Occupational 
Skills. In addition, each Academy was to have two educ£itional 
aides; however, the nvimber of proposed aids has changed to one 
per academy. 

What Wore The Conceptualized Characteristics Of The 
I nstructional vStaff? 

The conceptualized characteristics of the instructional 
staff looked for in the selection of staff by the Administrator were: 

(a) innox'ative experience in the development of 
curi'iculum and teaching methods, 

(b) experience with urban or inner-city schools, 

(c) background in academic subjects or occupational 
skills, 

(d) willingness to work with inner city students, and 

(e) a)i ethnic, bilingual mixture in the staff. 
Certification was not a requirement for employment on the 

staff. 

What Were The Actual Characteristics Of The Selected wStaff? 
According to the Administrator, all of these criteria were 



met, with the exception of innovativcncs.s. Except for three or 
four of the staff, the personnel arc not innovcitive and do not yecm 
to liave any strong commitjnont to an innovative program. An ethnic 
mixture was achieved in part; three Academy Coordinators, five 
teachers and two educational aides are of minority background. 

What Were Tlie Conceptualized Cliaracter istics Of Auxilliary 
Instructional Personnel ? 

The Administrator first sought personnel who had actual 
classroom experience as an educational aide, and then minority 
representation v/as looked for. 

What Were The Act\ial Cliaractcristics Of Selected Auxiliary 
Instructional Personnel? 

The actual characteristics of selected auxiliary 
instructional personnel were in accordance with the conceptualized 
characteristics, according to the Administrator. All auxiliary per- 
sonnel are of minority background. 

' What V/as The Rationale For The Different Instructional Staff 
Selection Standards? 

There are four reasons for the different instructional staff 
selection standards according to the Administrator. 

(a) The Board of Education required certification of the teaching 
staff. 

(b) Previous experience and expertise in the area of competence 



were clcsired buc:aviso the lc:icliiiig i;taff would be iii- 
volvcd in curricula dc volopinent, 

(c) Since; llie Pro^^rani was oriented arovmd the Student in 
selecting his curriculum i):i a st\ident- oriented class- 
room, teaci'jors wore seJeci-od who wo\ild be willing to 
work in close relationship with the students, 

(d) Ethnic considerations were important because the 
Program was oriented around inner -city students who have 
minority backgrourids. Identification was a factor here. 

What Was The Ta 1 e n t Poo l From Which Instruction al 
Fbrsonnel Were To Be Drawn? 

Based vipon our analysis of staff interviews, instructional 
personnel came from diversified sources, in spite of the fact that 
the Cooperation Agreement and the Collaborative Committee es- 
tablished the Board and the Human Resources Administration as 
recruitment sources. 

According to the Administrator, however, the talent i:)Ool 
of teachers was composed primarily of teachers who were without 
jobs, because the New York City School System had released sonne 
5, 000, 

What Methods Of Instructional Staff Recruitment Were 
Employed? 

Based upon an interview with tlie Administrator, an investi- 
gator concluded that four methods of instructional staff recruitment were 



ciTiploycd. These were: 

(a) -form^il contacts made by thci Administrators and Academy 

Coordinators with the cooperation of the Board and II. R, A, , 

(b) informal personal contacts, 

(c) contact with private and public personnel ^igcncics l^y 
S. A. P. ^Administrator s, and 

(d) advertisements placed in the newspapers. 
What Was The Number Of Applicants Responding To 

Eecruitmcnt Efforts? 

The S. A„ P. Administrator stated he received approximately 
150 resumes. 

What Was The Mechanism For Staff Selection? 

S.Ac Po Administration, according to the Administrator, 
was to screen the applications, reducing the number of candidates 
from 150 to 60. Academy Coordinators were responsible for final 
selection and interviewing. 

Hov/ Did Act-ual Instructional Staff Selection Deviate From Plan? 

According to our investigations, the largest factor contril)- 
uting to deviance in the process of staff selection was structural in 
nature. -The Administrator was to implement staff selection "with 
the cooperation of the Collaborative Committee" using the resources 
of the Board. 

Data gathered from staff interviews indicates that the 
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actual staff staff selected were not from School Board cliajincls; only 
5 of l-'l toachers in the Program came from ro{;ular high ::;c]u)ol3. 
Three teachers hired learned of the Proj^ram through The Ne w York 
Time.s . The remainder of the teachers learned of S.A.P^ through 
manpower agencies, the Pvierto Rican Forum, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, a missionary center in Puerto Rico, a private program, a 
Community College, and a ttjaehur agency. 

According to the Administrator, each regular high school tcaclie 
must receive permission frozn his principal to transfer from his 
school to S. A. P. Many principals were hesitant to grant permis- 
sion once their staff had already becJi settled for the school year. 

In sum, according to the Administrator 

(a) Recruitment would have been easier if the talent 
pool was larger. Selecting teachers in the 
summer and fall leads to a small talent pool 
and is insufficient lead time, 

(b) Requirijig S. A. P. to use the Board as a source re- 
quires a longer lead time. 

(c) S. A. P, autononiy would facilitate the entire process. 
What Orfi^anizational Structures Were Planned To Accomplish 

Instructional Staff Training? 

According to a member of the investigating team and the S. A. P. 



Adminislr^itor ' s calendar, siali traininf^ was initially scheduled 
Seploniber 27', 1971 to October 15, I97I. 

JI ow ]^id Inst ]'U ctional Sta ff T ra ininr: Devkite Ft ( )m PJa n ? 

Staff trainijig was to originally take place for three weeks, but 
was extended to six weeks. However, several activities were being 
conducted simultaneously at the same time, under the guise of staff 
orientation. These included recruitment of students, assessment of 
employer needs, and vestibule cur ricului:"! development. 

Thus, according to observations, the staff was involved in many 
activities not directly related to staff training. This is supported by 
data from our staff interviews. Four teachers who felt they had staff 
training also felt it served orientation purposes only. 

How Might Training Problems Be Avoidc^ d? 
, Staff training should be separated from other important activities 
and adequate time should be provided for the activity. 

What Is The J^ecord Of E e tcntion O f Ins tructio) i al Personnel? 

One educational aide has recently quit. Otherwise, the rate of 
retention is 100% according to the Administrator. 

What Proceduics Were Planned For Evaluation Of Instructional 
Staff Performance? 

According to the Cooperation Agreement, the Collaborative Committee 
is responsible for development of standards for evaluation, v^hile the 
Administrator is to make r ncommondations to the Committee regarding 
the selection of evaluation personnel. 



What Has Jkuni Tlic Povf jrmanc c; 1"^ ocord O f s tructi o nal PcrsoniK iT? 
The Administrator states that, witli the excerption of one or two 
teachers who are liaving problems relating to students, the staff is en- 
thusiastic and competent. Student's attitudinal responses were positive 
towarc"* their teacliers in our interviews. 

What Lega] Constraints Were Identified As Bearinp; On The 
Employnient Of Instructional Personnel? 

Legal constraints, in our opinion, may be classified into three 
areas: licensing, budgetary, and transfers. According to the Cooperation 
Agreement, the Board is responsible. All teachers required licenses as 
New York City requires certification. Permission from principles for 
teacliers to transfer from their schools \va,s required. 



m. PUPIL PEP. SONNE L SER VICES 

What Guidanco/Crjimsoliii g vScrviccs Wore Planiiod? 
An analysis of tlic various S. A. P. documents indicated 
the following services were planned: 

(a) individual personal counseling, 

(b) group counseling through ^'rap sessions," and 

(c) strident welf£ire services dealing with family 
economic and social problems. 

Why Were The P]a n ncd Guklan ce/Coiinseljn<y Services 
Selected? 

According to the list of S,A. Pc objectives prepared by 
the Administrator, guidance and counseling services v/ere provided 
to help the student orient himself to his new environment, to 
increase self-awareness, and to help him understand his relation- 
ship to his home community. Moreover, the guidance program was 
intended to help him improve his achievement on the job and in 
academic pursuits. Counseling for entry into higher education v/as 
also projected. (See Appendix A--2) 

What Guidance/Counseling Services Have Actually Been 
Provided? 

Presently, S.A. P. has only one counselor who is responsible 
for 45 st\idents. An interview with the counselor revealed that his 
program consists of five groups with nine students in each. Each 
group has a two hour bi-weekly session. Each student sees him 20 
minutes every other week. 
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The guidance program suffers froiri the lack of counselors. In 
fact, witli iho cxcoplicjr) of the Nas.sau Academy, there is virtually no 
guidance program. According to the students wc interviewed, tlie operation 
of the guid^mce program has been met witli mixed reaction. Of the nine 
students interviewed in the Nassau Academy, one stated that ho liked 
the guidances program, two said it was "okay, " two were unav/arc of a 
guidance program, and four were aware of it but stated they did not use 
it, (See Ajj^jendix D for student interview guide. ) 

Since there is no guidance staff, the case aides have taken on the 
functions of intcrvievv^ing st^idcnLs, achievement testing, and arranging 
interviews with em]>loyers. They also assist in the ''rap sessions". There 
is some indication from our interviews witli teachers that they are taking on 
some of the guidance fu notions not provided by the guidance staff, such as 
personal counseling a.nd advising students in their program choices. 

4. How Have-, Gu i dance Counseling Services Been Evaluated ? 

No significant evaluation has taken place, since the program is not 
fully operational. Hov^'ever, the counselor and case aides have receivcdv 
written evaluations of their work, 

5. What Has Been The Re s ults Of The Evaluation Of Guidance/ 

Counseling Services? 

No data is available on the results of the personnel evaluations, except 
that these were the basis for relieving two case aides from their duties (See 
Items 10 and 11 below). 
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6 , What V/ re T]ic Anl i ci pjy\ cc \ Per s ojincl R cgui )'C;rnents For The. 

Guid a n c c/ Con n .s r 1 i 11 \i P r oi> rn ir i ? 

According lo the Cooperative Agreement (Appendix the 
original plan included nine community service specialists, called "case 
aides " and five counselors. The community service specialists were to 
maintain liaison betwcien the community, the family and the Program, When 
family problems arose, the community service specialists would deal 
with various city agencies in an effort to help the family. The counselors 
and case eiides were to be supplied by the Human Resources Administration. 
According to S. A. Adiiiini stration, the counselors were to: 

(a) display an interest in the goals and objectives 
of the Program as well as in urban schools, 

(b) have pupil personnel and guid ance credentials, and 

(c) use creativity and initiative in establishing a 
S.A.P. guidance/counseling program. 

The Administration desired two kinds of counselors. They sought community- 
oriented counselors and per sonal/psychologically-oriented counselors. 

It is the opinion of the evaluation staff that the criteria for selection 
were vague. Since only one candidate was selected out of fourteen inter- 
viewed, it is possible that other criteria, unlmown to the evaluation team, 
were used in the screening process. The Adjninistration stated, however, 
that they were totally incompetent. 
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Judging froni ihe comments of the Aclx:iiiTiisl ration, cei'tain 
subjective measures of competency were used to screen candidates. How- 
ever, these measures were never made explicit. In addition, the criterion 
^'C" listed above seems to lack operationa3 ity , as it does not relate to 
any sort of behavior that can be elicited in an interview or on a curriculum 
vita unless someone has had previous experience in establishing a new 
guidance program. 

How Were Guidance/Counselinr ^ P e rsonne] Recruited? 

Since the JTnman Resources Administration contribution to the 
Program was to be the supply :-nd renumeration of the counselors, the H. A. 
was used as a clearing-house for candidates for the positions. The pros- 
pective counselors were intervie\ved by the Coordinators in cacla academy 
to assess their suitability. Fourteen prospective counselors were inter- 
viewed, and only one was selected. 

According to the Administrator of S. A. P. this was because the 
Human Resources Administration was not willing to release highly competent 
counselors from their own programs. Moreover, the counselors sent were 
often individuals of low compcitence who were chosen by the H. R^A.as a way 
of transferring them out of a department. Finally, the Administrator made 
a request for five personnel lines from H. R. A. , so that individuals from 
outside of the H, R.A. could fill the positions, while H. R.A, would pay their 
salaries. In essence, the Adniinistrator would hire someone from the out- 
side who would become an employee of H. R. A. 

The con':imunity service specialists were recruited from tlie 
"Department of Social Services in the Human Resources Administration. 



They, iiyo, were interviewed and seJecled by tlic A'cadoiny Coordinator of 
the Program. TJie Iluirian Hesource5j Administration sent 25 prospective 
workers. From them, the full compliment of nine community specialists 
were selected. 

How Were Guidancc/Counseli n g Personnel Selected? 

According to an unsigned memorandum from the Office of the Chancello 
of the i3oard of Education, dated August 24, 1971, the coinmunity workers 
were to be recruited from case aids. Counselors, according to the Adminis- 
tration were to come from Y. S. A, , Youth Services Administration, We dc 
not know the qualifications for Youth ^Yorkers in the H. R,A, The only other 
qualification was that preference be given to "candidates with knowledge of 

schools and education. " According to the administrator of the program, the 

*? ... 

case-aides (community workers) are "sharp people^ thus indicating tliat 
subjective criteria were used to screen for the case aides. 

How Were Guidance/Counse lin g Personnc-l Trained? 

There was no formal training for either the counselors or the 
community service specialists . For those community service specialists 
present at the beginning of the Program, there was the orientation, wjiich 
cannot be described as training. 

How Were Guidancc/Counselinp; Personnel Evaluated ? 

At the end of each term, a formal evaluation is made on performance. 
Since the counselors and community service workers are on the payroll of 
the Human Resources Administration, the Program has no legal right to hire 
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or fire, ilowcvcr, Uiey can request to have the person transferred out o£ 

their program. At the end of tlie term, all pe?;sonnel were evaluated by 

the Academy Coordinator whu then made recommendations to the Admijiistrator, 

When the Administr^ltor concurred, action was taken. In such cases, the 

Administrator stated that he requested 1-].R«A, to transfer the workers 

out of the Satellite Academies Program, 

Ayhat ProbUnns Have Been En coun tered In T he Guidance/ Counseling 
Program? 

The fact that IL R « A. controls the flow of personnel into the S. A. P. 
has created a situation in which the Admini strati on of the program has no 
control over the talent pool from which they are selecLed. This resulted in 
delays in instittuting the guidance prograin, and time was wasted interviewing 
unqualified candidates. The counselors were to be hired at the same time 
as the rest of the staff --in September, As of March 27, 1972, according 
to the Administrator, only three of the five positions have been filled. 

Similar problems have arisen in the development of the guidance 
program as were encountered in site selection, (See Program Mauvagement, 
Items 21-22), The H. R.A. is a large bureaucracy in which procedures must 
be followed, and channels are quite slow. Thus, delays occur that were 
not considered in the plan. 

In an interview with the Administrator, it was revealed that two 
of the nine case aides were transferred out of the program for poor job 
performance. Absenteeism, lateness, lack of productivity, and poor rapport 
Vs'ith the students were the sources of dissatisfaction with tlie Program. These 
two positions have not been filled. 
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12 • How M i <j hi Guidancct/Covinsclin^ Pr o l^lcms Bo A voide d? 

Tho Adniiiii slralion of Salollito Academics Program miust Ic^arn 
to deal effoctivcly with the various Ixir eaucracies , Tliis takes c^xpcrionce 
and awareness. In the future, the Program should have autonomy over 
hiring, firing and salary determination of ail guidance and counseling 
pcrsonneL It would be far more satisfactory for the efficient functioning 
of the Progr£im if cooperating agencies granted funds for the Program in 
line with thc^ Program budget requests, and allowed the Program to spend 
the funds as they see fit, As it stands, S, A, P, is being loaned counselors 
and community service personnel. If there are salary problems which 
might affect morale, S, A. P. has no control of the problem, 

1 3 . What Pupil Personal Welfare Services We re Planned? 
According to Admi ni stration sources and Program documents, the 

counselors were to diagnose problems and the community service specialists 
were to investigate and coordinate services available to the families. Other 
than these policy guidelines, no specific welf^lre services have been planned, 

14. AVhat Were The Anticipatc^d Staff Requirements For Pupil Pers onal 
Welfare Service ? 

There was no anticipated staff requirements for pupil personal welfare 
service has not been acknowledged as a separate area within the guidance/ 
counseling program. When a pupil personal welfare problem arises, it is 
included as part of the responsibilities of the counselors and community 
specialist ser\-ice. 
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1 5 , What: AVor c The Act ual Staff R cMj uiromcnl s For Pu p i] Pers,oncrl 
W olfn rc. Service: 5 1? 

In Dcceinl)er 1971, the: question as to the status of pupil personal 
. wclfcire services was put to the coordinator-in-charge of student recruitment. 
One of our investigators inquired about the number and classification of 
pupils involved in personal welfare services. Tlie coordinator gave the 
impression that he was not aware of such student needs. As a result, the 
Program has not dealt witli personal problems in any systematic fashion. 

1 6 , What. I-Jhs Been The Evaluat ion Of Persona l Welfare Services ? 
Since the few attempts at dealing with personal welfare have been 

ad hoc, no systematic evaluation has taken place, 

1 7 , Wh a t Provisions For PaymcMi t To Pup ils Vv^a s Plrmned ? 

The students at Nev,' York Plaz.a and Nassau Academies were to 
receive their salaries on a bi-weekly basis. Their salaries would be paid 
by their employers. The students at Lincoln Academy are paid a montjily 
stipend. Since the Lincoln .Hospital is part of a city agency, the students 
are paid througli public channels, Lincoln Academy requests pay vouchers 
from the Board of Education to pay the students. The vouchers are then 
turned over to C. E. , winch reimburses the Board through a grant from 
the U, S, Office of Education. 

18, ■• What Is The^Rationale For The Payment Ot Pupils? 

According to the S, A, P, Proposal, the stipends and salaries arc 
used as an incentive to get students involved in the program. The adminis- 
tration also stated that remuneration helps to keep students in school by 
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providing an income source ihzxt alleviates fairjily financial pi'oblei'^itt. 
1 9 . W h at ] ^ j'obl (■ ' 1 1 1 s ] 1 a y c; Im-c j n c_o m j t r (.-cl I n Pro vj f l_i n ;,;. Payj Jim i Us 

Pupi ls? 

There were problems in conmnu ni cation between the employer and 
the students concerning the aiDount of salary tliey were to receive. Some 
students Vv^erc expecting liigher salaries than they were paid. Somehow, 
the students were led to believe that they v.'ould receive salaries comm ui surate 
with highe.r skill levels under the same job titles. Whether there was manipu- 
laticni of classifications by the employer, or misunder staiulings on the exact 
position tlie students were to occupy is not known to the evaluation st^lff, Many 
students were told that they would be receiving a higher wage than what they 
received, which caused a good deal of discontent. In our random sample of 
students, 24% stated that they had problems with their S£ila3-y. Ten percent 
mentioned the lovv'cring of salaries, and an additional ten percent mentioned 
that their salaries were too low to begin with. 

The stipends at Lincoln Academy liavu been the cause of some 
difficulty. TJiere are coJiiplications with young people v^'ho come from families 
whicli receive welfaire, and with other students, who are mothers, v.diose 
children receive A. D. C. There is a legal problem of receiving both welfare 
and a stipend from the federal government. Since the studcnits are part-time 
v/orkers, there is no serious problem. The Administrator stated that the 
local welfare department has not intervened. 

Tlie second p]-oij]em is that: at Lincc)ln Academy the stud(uTts were 
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employ<.;(] the first four weeks of- the Program for \ha fiyst grou]), ancl the 
first llireo weekfs for llie secoiul group, vSincc sti[)eiu]s were to be given 
out monthly and were to provide the amount for two weeks work, the Academy 
Coordinatc>r drew stipends for double the number of students to pay for tJieir 
work. 

The same situation occurred at the other two academies; however, 
the en:iployers paid tlic bill witiiout difficulty. However, since the Center 
for Urban Education was not informed of the change in payinent plans until they 
received tloe first month's pay vouchers, tliere was some consternation, 
20. How Migh t Problems Due To Pupil Paymen t B e Avoided? 

Before students begin employment, they should have in tJicir possession 
confirmjation of job title, job sub-title, gross salary, deductions and talce- 
homc salary. 



IV. PUPIL PEKvSONNEL 

yLhi^l Vv'o^'^ T hn Ch aract or islics Of T he Projected Popula f.ion Of 
The S . A. P, P rogram? 

The following characteristics have i.^cea abstracted from S, y\, P, 
documcnls, including the Program Proposal, and interviews with the 
Administration: 

(a) Students will be residents of the New York City Metro- 
politan area, 

(b) The minimum age is 16 years; the ma>dmum is 20 years. 

(c) Students must meet the following health and personal 
character requirements as demanded by employers: 

(1) have no association wJtli drugs, 

(2) have no police record more serious than a mis- 
demeanor, and 

(3) have no physical handicaps thtit will hinder their 
jobs. 

(d) Students must not have more than two years of high school, 
or less than sixteen credits, to complete a diploma. 

(e) The student population was to be representative of tlie city' 
ethnic background. 

(f) Fifty percent of the students were to be recruited from co- 
op programs in high schools ajid the rest were to be 

volunteer stiadents (regular high school or drop-outs). 



(g) student r. wcvc to be drawn from the New Yoi-k City Iiipji 
schools. 

(h) Though tlie]-c were no formal rules about miaimum read- 
ing level, one of the Coordinators mentioned that students 
reading below a 6. 5 grade level were "discouraged" from 
entering thcProgruin; however, the Administrator states 
that this is due to employer constraints. 

W hat Was T he .Ratio nale Y'o r The Sele ct-j on Of Tl iose Char acter- 
istics? 

According the the Administration, the reasons for the above men- 
tioned characteristics arc as follows: 

(a) The Program was to be limited to New York City since 
funds wore to come through tl'ie Board of Education. 

(b) The S. A. P. Administration want-^d to avoid conflict with 
child labor laws of the state and city. Children between 
the ages of 14-16 need work permits to work during school 
hours. 

(c) The S. A. P. Administration satisfied the demands of 
employers in terms of students having arrest records. 
A few instc'inces occurred wlien an employer would not 
hire a student with a felony record because he could not 

be bonded. On the v/hole, S. A. P. employers are reluctant 





to hire ; 


•Ih arrest records. 


(d) 


The Pr- 


s;lructurcd for tenth, eleventh, and 




twelfth ^ 


cause of the age requirement. 


(e) 


Since tV: 


1 was using the high school system 




of I^ew 


as the source of student recruitment, 




the ACzv 


1 felt that 50% would be recruited from 


• 


the city' 


:-ogram, because they would adapt 






Also, this reprqsented an attempt 




to esta!/' 


oficial relationship with the co-op pro- 




gram. 




Did The Char:: 


The Actual Population Conform To 


Those Of The 


Proierv 


pulation? 


Some 


of the cV 


cs of the actual student population con- 


formed to those of Ihr 


..upil population. They were: 


(a) 


res id. 


ity, 


(b) 


the sc- 


Ith requirements, and 


(c) 


atter-:' 


York City high schools. 


The following 


.cteristics did not conform to the pro- 


jected chax'acteristic* 




(a) 


The a- 


lonts depends upon the academy and the 




type . 


■)V the student. This is true of the Lin- 




coin A 


hich according to their statistics, has 




I5-yc«.-; 


.rnts. This was possible because the 



program at Lincoln Hospital whicli, accord] n^^ to tlie 
Corclinator, i.s a \vork-f;tudy pro[» rf'n-ii, and doc.is not 
involve tlio piiyniont of salary by an employer. Students 
receive stipends from the Board of Education, 

(b) The Program is not, in terms of etlmic groups, repre^senta- 

tive of the city school system. Approximately 75% of the 
students come from minority bacl^grounds (See -Apj^cJidix 
B, Table 4). Also, many of tlie students are on welfare 
or are welfare recipioi/cs. Since Lincoln Academy is 
the only Acaden^iy to keep records on welfare recipients, 
exact numbers are not availa.ble for the entire Ph*ogram« 

Wliat Co n.c id e ration Influenced The Deter^.nj natio n Of Pu ))'.]. Po].^n]a- 

tion S i 

According to the Adaninistrator , there were two main factors thcit 
determined pupil population size. Tlie primary factor was the number of 
jobs available to t]:ie Pi'ogram. Second, each academy was not to exceed 
a population of 150 students. Experiences with other programs indjca,ted 
that 150 students ]s optimal. 

Did The A c tual Pupil Population Size C oji form To T li e Projected 
Popukxtio n Si?se? 

No. As of January, 1972, there were 137 students enrolled in the 
Program. According to the Administrator, since then and before Fel)- 
ruary 14, 1972, an additional SO students were recruited. The Program 



now has 250 students. . . . 

If Significa ii 1 Variation Devolof)ed B c twee n Pro jected A m] A c tual 
Pop ula tion Size, Wha t Factor s In fluenc ed Deviation? 

Altliougli the Program had originally projected a student population 
of 400 students, students were allowed into the Program only if they were 
accepted by an employer. Otlierwise, the student was terminated from 
S. A. P. as stated in the Program Proposal (Appendix A-2). 

The Satellite /ica.demies Program developed a three phase intake 
system for students, which was described to the evaluation staff by the 
case aide: and tVje Coordinator in charge of it. The first phase was re- 
cruitj-iient, which consisted of visits to high schools and speaking Vv^ith students 
whom S. A.P. employees kncv/ personally, visits to community centers, 
and advertisements in the local papers. In addition, a short announce- 
ment on one of the local nev/s programs was used to advertise the Program. 

The second phase concerned screening. The prospective student 
filled out an application (Appendix A -6) v/hich was used as the ba,sis for an 
interview. If the student was acceptable, he was asked his choice of jobs. 
A position was selected, and the job explained. An interview was arranged 
with the prospective employer, who inlerviev;ed and, in some cases, gave 
the students achievement tests. Finally, the einployer informed the 
academy of the results. 

Several inadequacies in the intake system led to many student rejec- 
tions from the Program for the follov/ing reasons: 
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(a) association with drugs (the navure .of drugs were uj:}speci- 
ficd. 

(b) arrest records, 

(c) low achievement, lest scores, and 

(d) poor presence in the interview v/ith the employer. 

Since recruitn.ent begai^ shortly after school had started in Septem- 
ber, nia.ny students were reluctant to move to a new program. Thus the 
supply pool of students was limited, 

Wliat Was Th e Projecte d Population P] iase>-In S chcd ile An d The 
Rati onale Fo r Its D c t eriiiin ation? 

The phase-in scliedule was planned to operate during' the three 
week vestibule staff training. It consisted of tv.'O separate phases. The 
first phase lasted one v/eek in which the staff developc:d the recrviitmcnt 
plan for an intake systei:ii to att3-act students into the Program. The 
second phase dealt with the actual recruitment of students which lasted 
for two weelcs. 

The only rationale given by the Adniinistration for the planned 
phase-in schedule was the necessity to recruit students into the Program 
as soon as possible. 

If The Pro j ected Phase-In Schedule Varied Significantly From The 
<^t ual Schedule, What Factors I n fluenced Deviation? 

The factors that influenced deviation from the projected phase-in 
schedule v/erc: 



(a) The planned tliree v/cel; vestibule staff-training was 
extended to six weeks, permitting tli3*ee additional weel^s 
for student recruitment. 

(b) A new intaJ.c system had to be structured because the 
previous one did not obtain an overview of the student 
ability and academic acliievement, resulting in a high 
rejection rate. Ninety students previously ijitcr viewed 
wore recalled and tested to obtain a profile of student 
scholastic levels. The purpose in testing wa,s to give the 
Satellite Academies Program staff an idea of students' 
academic achievements and to screen them for employers. 

How Di d The Atl e ndr- ne e Nor^i-^s Of S, A. P, P u pil Population Com>- 
par c^ Vs^'i th Atten d^mce No rms For Siinilar Po pukition In Tra ditional 
Scho ol Settings? 

Since we liave not compiled data on traditional scliool settings, 
the question canjiot be answered directly. However, for eacli academy, 
we drew a random sample consisting of ten days from the last three-and- 
a-half months of Program operation. For each day, we compiled the 
total student enrollment, derived the actual attendance, and dveragcd the 
figures for the ten days. "We specified that, for each academy, the sample 
would include two of each of the weekdays, i. c. , two Mondays, two Tues- 
days, etc. Our results follow: 



(a) New York Plaza - 96% . 

(b) Nassau - 94% 

(c) Lincoln - 94% 

Thus/ according to S. A. P. x-ecords, the students have a very 
high attendance rate. When interviewed, students stated that tlieir 
attendance Wcis much improved in S, A. P, compared to regular school. 
For further elaboration on student attendance, see items 13-16 below. 

Wliat Fact ors Ca n Be Associated V/it/i C ompar ati ve Attend fuice 
Pattern Results? 

Interviews witli tlie students indicated certain factors associated 
with high attendance rates: 

(a) job acqujj-jition and financiaJ. reward, 

(b) staff concern for stvidents, and 

•(c) small classrooms and individualized instruction. 

What Form-al A n d/Or Lxformai Sy s tem5> Were Fi^i^ ployed To 
Measure Job Skill /iccjuisition Levels? 

Consultants were hired, according to the Administration, to do a 
task analysis of each job. The Administration stotes that the teachers did 
the real work. During vestibule training, students were pre-tested and 
post-tested for their acquisition of the specific tasks needed in the jobs. 
Once a student was on the job, it became the responsil:>ility of the 
employer to see that the student acquired new skills relevant to his job. 
At academy sites, the students took courses in occupational sliills and 
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organizational deportment as part of their academic studies. On the 
job, they were evaluated like any other eniployec. 

12 . "Wh at Was Th e J.lational e For Th ^> Decisi on To Utilize Selected 
Syslems Of Job vSki U Acquisition Mea sures? 

At present, no systems to measure t'he acquisition of job skills 
have been developed other than in the context of vestibule training. The 
rationale for using a pre-test and a post-test in the vestibule training was 
to enable the student to gain a liiruted knowledge of appropriate job skills. 
If the student passed the pre-tcst, then he would continue with vestibule 
training. If the student did not pass the pre-test, he was retained to re- 
learn before continuing to tiie next phase of vestibule training. Upon 
completion of vestibule training, the student took a post-test. If he 
passed, he v/ent on to the job; however, if he failed, he was recycled 
for another period of vestibule training. 

1 3 . What V /as The Nature And Contort. Of Pupil Behavior Problems 
Obs erved In Th e C ourse Of S. A. P. Ope ratio ns? 

Data from staff interviews indicates that no substantial discipline 
problem exists with students. Of the twenty-five staff members inter- 
viewed, ten stated that there were no problems whatsoever. When 
jDressed, the staff mentioned lack of interest, lateness and eibsenteeism 
as occasional problems. 

14 . Which Pupil Be havior P roblem Coul d Be C learly Associated 
With The Sp ecia J Circ umstances Of S, A, P. Operations? 
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Many students, according to staff niciiibers , find it difficult- 
to est^iblish initiative and direction on their own accord. Many students 
arc absent in the afternoon sessions. Two hour lunch periods for many 
studciits seem to contribute to afternoon absenteeism. Some studc^iits 
have been observed leaving the academy, after the morning session, 
who do not return. The new student program implononl cd February 
14, 197Z at Nassau and New York Plaza Academies is an attempt to 
rectify thisi situation, launch is an hour long and only elcctives arc offered 
in the afternoon. 

1 5 ^ 'Wh a t Mechanisms, T echniques, And Stra teg ies Were Su cc e sj5 - 

fully And U n svicces s fulJ y E:in p loyed In Respons e To Pupil Be hav ior 
Pr ob.le?Tis ? 

In interviev.'S with the Academy Coordinators, it was found that 
teachers observing absenteeism would report it to the Coordinator only 
when the teachers felt that it was becoming a problem. A conference . 
betv^een the offending student and the Coordinator wouJd then be held. 
The student would be advised of the offense and an attempt to reach a 
mutual solution would be made. However, in the case of afternoon 
absenteeism, a program with a shorter lunch period has been instituted. 
16. What Were Pupil Attitu de s Tov/ard V arious As pe cts Of S. A.Py? 

A random sample of 21 students, fourteen girls and seven boys, 
Vv'ere interviewed in terms of the following: 

(a) likes and dislikes about the Program, 
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(b) comparison of previous .scIjooI oxp.cr icnces to S,A,P. 
A c ii (1 u n } y tj}i vi v o nm e n t , 

(c) attitudes toward curriculum, and 

(d) attitiidcs toward work expcriencCo 

Student responses to the questions operated on two levels. The 
first level reflected their general attitudes. The second, reflected atti- 
tudes: toward specifics of the Prograiru When a pupil w-"* s asl:ed what 
he liked about So A, P, , almost everyone nieutioncd aspects of the schoo} 
retther than the joh. 

Fourteen of the 21 students stated that they liked best the socio- 
emotional atmosplicre of the Program^ Tliey mentioned aspects such cis 
individual attentifjn, freedom, atinospliej'o and trc:itment received from 
the staff, \7hen stnidents Vv^ere asked, what they disJiked most about 
S.A.P/, seven stated, "nothing,'^ five mentioned site appearance und 
the distance involved in travelling, and five meiitioncd a particular class 
or tea.cher. 

When studejits were asked to compare previous experie3.ice in 
regxilar high schools with their present experience in the academies, 
all, students liked the S.A. P. better. Eight stated tJiat the academies 
were freer, four mentioned that they were treated as individuals, and 
three steited they were interested in the classes. 

When asked about their work experience, some infoa-jriation v/as 
voluntarily given which was not aslced for, nor expected. Tliirtc^on of 
the pupils felt favorable to t))e alta]ni))ent of a jol), jlow(ivo.r, jiiany 
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expressed anibivalancc about l.licir job. Nine of the students felt theii* 
jobs did not utilize thciz' talents nor offered enough responsibility. 
Otlier ne{.',ative responses included conflict witli supervisors and dirty 
working conditions. 

On the question of curriculum, only six of the pupils lilced 
vestibule training, while five said it was a poor experience. Noncommittal 
and mixed reactions accounted for the other eleven students. Ten 
stated that vestibule had learning value in relationship to their jobs; 
eight said that it had little or no value. 

In terms of the basic skills, almost all of the pupils stated that the 
skills taught a,t the academics were more iiseful than those taught 
in regular high school. Eiglit students cited reading as the best taught 
skiJl, while two cited math. Others liked the process of teaching ratlior 
than an^'*- specific subject. Of the fifteen students who made specific 
positive comments about the academic program, two cited better instruc- 
tion, and five liked the individual attention. 

When queried about the elective program, all but one student 
expressed a positive attitude. The students cited, with particular favor, 
their right to choose their own subjects. However, since the elective 
program had been in operation only a short time wlien the interviews 
were conducted, and many students had not attended a class in their 
elective program, their favorable responses were really directed toward 
the idea of tl^e elective program and not to the actual operation of tlie pro- 
Q gram. 
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AVhcn a^skcd about tlie counscJin^; progra?ri, fourteen of tlio .stu- 
dents stated that tliey had not used, nor were aware of the counseJing 
program. Of the otlier seven respondents, three liked it, tliroe gave the 
non--committal, "it^s okay," and one did not like it. 
1 7 • What V/ere The P arents Attitudes Toward The Var io us_jA ccts 

Of S. A.P. ? 

The same Zl students were asked about their pcirents^ feelings 
toward the S, A, P, Seventeen stated that their parents lilce the Program, 
one stated that her parents had mixed reactions to the Program, and 
three stated thcit their parents were indifferent. When probed as to wheit 
aspects of the Program their parents liked best, eight mentioned tliat 
their parents liked the school progra'j:n, six mentioned that their parents 
liked the fact lhat the students received remuneration, ^.nd tlarec mentioned 
the fcict that their parents liked the work-study aspects of the Program, 
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CUKRICULUM 



V/hat Is Thv. Scopo A nc] Sequence And Insli-uc (io nal Slratoe^ies Of The 



Vesl ibulo Curriculum For Ecich Acadon-iy ? 



According to the Cooperative Agreement, the following areas of 



responsibility were delineated: 

(a) the Collaborative Coiru"nittee was to establish "criteria 
for development of curriculum, 

(b) the Administrator was responsible for the "development of 
curriculum, " and 

(c) the Boaid was to advise the Collaborative Committee "on state 
requirements for the i ns tr\Jctional corjtents of the Program," 
(See Appendix A-4). 

No formal role for Acad-oiuy Coordinators was specifically delineated 
in terms of curriculum in the Cooperation Agreement, nor was the role of 
the teachers specifically delineated. However, the Cooperation Agreement 
does state that the content of all instruction is to be "designed to meet the 
needs of employers of that satellite academy's students. " (Appendix A-4). 



Nassau Academy Coordinator, is defined by employers' occupational needs. 
The clerical curriculum is the same for all three academies. Based upon 
classroom observations by CUE staff, the sequence of instructional strategies 
for the clerical vestibule curriculum is: 



The scope of the vestibule clerical curriculum, a 



ceo r ding to the 
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(a) forJTjal. instruction, 

(b) prcictical cxerciso, 

(c) indiviclual attention, 

(d) testing, and 

(e) recycling 

2 . Wh^il Was Th e Ra tionale For Devolo pinr; Ves tibule Curricula? 
According to tiie Deputy Administrator, tlie rationaJc for developing 

vestibuje curricula was based upon employers' needs. As mentioned in the 
Program Management Section, employers were very receptive to involve- 
ment in developing curricula and liked the idea of getting students already 
trained in basic, needed skills, 

3 , What Is The S co pe And Sequencer And In stru ctional Strateg ies Of 
The A c adcmic Cvirr icuhi rn For Each Acadei^^y ? 

According to the Coordinator in charge of curriculum development 
(Nassau Academy) , the scope of the academic curriculum is defined by state high 
school requircmients for a diploma and tiie occupational skills required by 
employcir s. 

The sequence of instructional strategies is similar to those em- 
ployed in vestibule training. However, according to the Nassau Academy 
Coordinator, an attempt is made to miakc use of external resources in tlie 
city, and internal resources of S. A. P. , such as the staff, students, and 
and participating companies. 
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4 . Wliat Is 'l.'hc S co p c^_/w] d S t ^ c } uetuu-; y\n (l Inst ruct i cm al 'St rater. 'ict) Of T 1 1 o 

Ac ad oniic Cu r r ic ulu m l"or ]\a c h c_:i d (.^ i i^y ? 

According to ihc curriculuni proposal, the scope of the rc^ading progran'i 
for the Satellite Academies Program can be classified into several skill areas 
according to the curriculum proposal. The reading and language arts curric- 
ulum is broken down into several sldll areas, Reading skills are classed 
under comprehension, word recognition, work-study .skills, appreciation 
skills, oral reading, and reading in subject matter areas. Language art 
skills, are primarily classed into v.'riting skills, sucli as mechanics 
writing, organizational skills, style, and creativity. 

Literature is also included in the reading program. In the downtovvU 
academies, there is greater emphasis on antliologies t.Iian at the Lincoln 
Academy, w*hich will be commented upon below. The scope of tlie program 
covers fiction, non-fiction, poetry, and drama. Tlierc arc alr.c r.iini 
courses which take a thematic approach, such as Eli>:abethan Drama and 
Science Fiction. 

The Lincoln Academy has a somewhat different reading and language 
ai'ts program based on the self-selection technique in reading instruction. 
The focus of this program is not on heavy emphasis of skill development, 
but on cultivating the experience of reading and relating it to personal interests 
and endeavors. The media used for this program are newspapers, magazines 
and paperback books. Films and anthologies are used is secondary sources. 
Skills workbooks and teacher-developed niatorials used to supplement self- 
selection. 
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Wi'iling activities may involve: writing in a personal journal, 
letter writing, creative writing, development of student "liow-to" manuals, 
or writing for pub] i Ccftion, 

Thij sequciiCe of learning activities are required to be similar 
between llie three academies. According to the Strand men'jorandum of 
February fe, 1972, "all students are required to remain in basic reading 
workshops until they liave reached achievement levels which their teachers 
consider equivalent to the competence required for liigh school academic 
studies and job success and advancement. " After mastering the basic 
skills, students may take English electivos. 

Since the programs at all the academies are individualized, there is, 
however, no single sequence of skill activities, 

yvccording to the Program^s curriculum proposal, the student will 
select his own reading m£iterials, receive instruction according to his needs, 
and will participate in the evaluation of his reading and language arts progress. 

The instructional strategics will incorporate: 
"(a) progranimcd materials in book or kit form, 

(b) self-directed materials in bool; or kit form, 

(c) system of auto-instructional machines consisting of tachistoscopes, 
controlled readers, pacers, overhead projectors, language mas- 
ters, reading accelerators, record players and tape recorders, 

(d) a wide variety of paperback l)ooks, and 

(e) teaclicr -made materials," 
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The teachers are to diagnose, group, and evaluate student progress 
in the de veloi")n"ient of skills and understanding. In addition, s traidardized 
tests will be used in diagnostic and evaluative ways. The data collected 
on the studcMUs vvill be of the following nature: "written tests, oral tests, 
assignments given and completed, reading ^natter chosen and read by the 
sludciil on his own, samples of creative writing, personal interviews, 
interest inventories, evidences of changing attitudes » and r ecoiiirnenda- 
tions from oilier teachers and parents. 

Group exchanges and discussions will be sclieduled so students can 
share insiglits and infoi'mation witli each other. 

In reference to the math program it is necessary to discuss scope 
and sequence together since the scope is tied up in"^it. As evidenced in a 
document ^entitled, "Satellite ^Academy Math Program," the students 
begin the math program by entering the Fundamentals Workshop. The 
scope of the Fundamentals Worlcshop involves the follov.ing categories: 

(a) number and numeration, (b) concepts and the four operations 
for fractional numbers, (c) the four operations on w]:iole numbers, (d) 
decimals (concepts and operations), (e) percentage (concepts and problem 
solving), (f) ratio , and (g) proportion. 

All students can take simultaneously the Fundamentals Workshop, 
Basic Word Problems, and Business Matli. However, to progress to 
AJgebra, and thence to Geometry, a student must ha\'c reached competency 
le\^ls in the Fundamentals Worlcshop. Thus, there are several sequences a student 
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can lake after dei)~jt)ijstraling con^pelcncy in a lundaiDtMilal.s \vorlvh;lu)p; for 
instance, Algebra and Geomelry. Completion of the Fiindam cmiI al s Worksliop 
and Basic AVord r^rubleni53 courses is rcquiied for g]*aduation. 

The scope of The Basic Word Prol)lejiis Elective course will follow the 
scope o( the Fundamentals Workshop explained above. However, the sequence 
of the W^ord Proijlcms Workshop as explained in the document entitled, "Basic 
Word Problems Elective" involves one-step problen^s followed by two-step 
problcjiis. 

The scope: of the business matli progra.m operates in the following 
sequence: (a) fundamental skills in b\isiness mathematics, (b) finruicial 
records and report.s, (c) the mathematics of ji:ioney and banking, (d) the 
mathematics of distj^ibution, (e) the mathematics of investment, (f) the 
mathematics c)f personal finance, (g) special applications of business mathe- 
matics, (ly) practical n:ieasur eji':ients for tlie homeowner, and (i) matliematics 
in employment tests. 

The Imsic instructional strategy of the matli skills program involves 
the development of programmed materials and individual instruction. Practical 
experience will be provided in using desk calculators i: i:)usiness jnath course. 
The Business Math course will also encourage student projects that take students 
out into the business community to explore wider applications of business math. 

What Is The Scope And ^Sequence And Instructional Strategics 
Of The Ejective Curriculum For Each Academy? 

The scope of the elective curriculum is defined, according to the 
N, Y, Plaza Acadciny Coordinator in charge of elective curriculum, l;y state 
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high school r equirenumls and students' interests. The sequence of 
instructional strategies involved: 

(a) survcy^ of student^s interests, 

(b) individual conferences with students, 

(c) recruitment of personnel with talents in student interest areas, 

(d) placement of students in classes, or with tutors, in the area 
of interest, and 

(e) formal instruction with indivdual attention to the student. 
Courses presently offered in the elective program are as follows: 



6. 



Algebra 
Geometry- 
Business Math 
Creative Writing 
Drama Workshop 
Speed Reading 
Film Appreciation 
New York Scene 
Spanish 



Shorthand 

IBM Keypunch 

Economics 

Photography 

Sculpture 

Sewing 

Driver Education 
Religion 



Drugs and Crime 

Sex Education 

Puerto Rican Studies 

Black History 

Afro -American Literature 

Contemporary Literature 

A rt W orkshop 

Social Problems 



Are The Subjects In The Academic And Ele ctive Curricula Work- 



Related ? 

The elective curricula is in the early phases of implementation. 
The elective curriculum proposal includes economic aspects, such as the 
distribution of wealth, job security, job opportunity, job satisfaction, con- 
sumer problems and an analysis of the importance of the fields the students 
themselves are working in. 
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Also, the elective curriculum is used to supplement students 
deficiences in the £icademic curriculum, according to observations made 
by a member of the investigating team. In other words, an elective is 
scheduled for a particular student. 

The academic curriculum is work-related in that a student is given 
a course in the area of his occupational skills. 

A Program document entitled, '^A Curriculum Proposal'* 
does not specify job-related aspects of the Program, However, the section 
on work-study skills appears to include skills which may be job-related, 
such as use of reference materials and classification of information. The 
work-relatedness of the reading program is only in terms of general, 
rather than specific, competencies. 

The Business Math course seems to be work-related. The 
concerns taken up in the course (see item ^^3) are of general use to 
students in the business world, A Program document entitled, ''Basic Word 
Problems Elective" indicates that the Basic Word Problems Studies Course 
will be directed toward work relevant to business concerns. 

The electives curriculum has several courses offered which are 
work- related. There are courses in shorthand, IBM keypunch and speed 
reading which appear to be work- related. 

What Types Of Professional Personnel Were Involved In Curricula 
Construction And To What Extent? 

The S. A. P. Administrator stated that two types of professional 
personnel wore involved in curricula construction: 
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(a) consultants, and 

(b) S. A. P. instructional staff. 

Two consultants, one in reading and one in mathematics, were 
employed as specialists. To what extent they were involved is not 
presently determinable. However, they were, according to the S. A. P. 
Administrator, used in task analysis in their areas of specialization. 
They were also consulted in purchasing materials, and training staff 
in the use of the materials. 

S. A. P. instructional staff were involved in curriculum develop- 
ment in terms of their area of specialization. The exact extent of their 
involvement, however, requires further investigation. 

8. Why Were These Types Selected? 

Consultants were selected because the Program emphasizes 
reading and mathematics. The staff (as discussed in the Instructional 
Personnel Section) was selected because they would be involved in 
curriculum development. 

9. ■ ^ What Types of Non-Professional Personnel Were Involved In 
Curricula Construction And To What Extent? 

Employers were involved in curricula construction. 

According to the S. A. P. Administrator, Chase Manhattan 
Bank employees aided in the construction of the vestibule curriculum 
for the clerical field. These employees assisted in : 
(a) task analysis and description, 
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(b) developing tlie methodology of teaching job skills, 

(c) providing instructional materials and 

(d) developing the ''World of Work"arca 

These types were not selected by S. A, P, The Deputy 
Administrator, as a Chase Manliattan Bank Executive, arranged to 
make them available on loan to assist in vestibule curriculum develop- 
ment, 

10. What Are The Student Options In The Academic Curricula? 
Each student is required to take a course in: 

(a) mathematics 

(b) English 

(c) occupational skills 

In mathexnatics, the course options are Business Math, Algebra 

9 

and Geometry. Literature and Creative Writing are the course options 
available with the English area. Within the occupational skills area there 
are no options. 

Basic skills must be measurably mastered before options may 
be exercised. 

11. •■ Do Combined Curricula Meet High School Diploma 

R cquirements At State And Local Levels ? 

The S. A. P. Administrator and the Nassau Academy 
Coordinator state that the combined curricula meet state and local high 

ERIC 
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school diploma r cquircincnts. Students will also have the option of receiving 
Za. commercial diploma in June 1972. 

According to a memorandum dated December 20, 1971 from 
John Strand to the Satellite Academy staff, the Program will provide 
the required amount of English and U. S. History requirements for the 
completion of the high scho 1 diploma. Because of the experimental 
nature of the Program, the English and U.S. History requirements, plus 
the proper amounts of credits, will be criteria for graduation. For those 
students v/ho wish to t^ike the Regents Examinations, special tutoring 
is available; however, there are no courses offered for preparation. 

The graduating class will be eligible for whatever diploma 
they Vv'ere in the i:)rocess of pursuing previous to their enrolhnent in the 
Satellite Acadeiiiies Program. Students will receive these diplojpas from 
the high school to which their academy is annexed. After 1972, there will 
be a single type of diploma for all students in the New York City School 
System, 

What Was The Rationale For The Selection Of Only Two 
Occupational Areas? 

Investigation reveals that the rationale for the selection of 
only two areas was operational. According to the S. A. P. Deputy Adminis 
trator, efforts to obtain jobs in other areas were affected by the tight job 
market, conflicting interest with the co-op program in the city, and City 
Planning Commission objections to recruitment in the construction field. 
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Wluil Wa s Thii Rationa l e F o r The Scl ccl iun Of Tl u: Clerica l 
And H oalth Areas of Study? 

According to the Deputy Administrator, entry level jobs 
were available in these two areas. Employers wore receptive. The 
companies involved were large and could assist in the development of 
the Program, The community was interested in the Lincoln Hospital 
Academy because it could be used to train young people to meet the needs 
of a new hospital to be built by the city in the South Bron>:, 
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APPEUDIX A - 1 

COLU0:.ORA1TVE CO:-"-!TTT?^C 0:i CA:^J^^R EDUCATION 

BOARD OF EDUCATIOI? 

CEHCI, LouiG, Executive Secretary, Adriroi^ Council for Occupational 
Education. 110 Livingston Ctrcet, Room 3^^0. 596-'69YO, 

FISHKIN, Allen, Coordinator, Occupational Slcills Program. Room 10003 
(representing Selig, Lester) 110 Livingston Street. 59^-'ll93. 

LEVUISOII, El]j.ot, Cho.ncellor 's Office, 110 Livingston Street (represent- 
ing Murray Polner) 596-^3^2. 

McL-AUSHLl'K, Fred, Special Assistant lo Lr. Mary i-ieauu. 110 Li^angston 
♦Street, Roo:;i 110^. 59^-8991. 

POLITER, Murray^ Executive Afisistant to the Chancellor, ID.O Livingston 
Street, 10th f3.oor (11201) (representing Chancellor Scribner) 
596-'53'^0, ')3hl. 

SIIERLINE, Renee, Acting Director, Cooperative EcVacation Bureau, Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston Street, Room 237M' 596-6978. 

VJEIKMAI?, Janice, Planner, Office of School Planning o,nd Research, 
110 Livingston Street, Room 510.. 596-6020. 



H U;.!AH RESOUR C ES AD:-iIin:STRATION 

BEELER, Harold, Special Assistant to the Commissioner, Manpower and Career 
Development Agency, 220 Church Street, Room 5^-0 (10013) ^33 -'i 710. 

CAL.ABIA, Tino, Directorj Multi-Service Systems, 220 Church Street, Room 
627. (10013) U33-6623. 

ERAZO, Joseph, CorL^inissioner , 'Manpoirer and Career Development Agency. 
5th Floor, 220 Church Street (10013) ^33-3696. 

HIRSCrl, Sho.rlene, Education Liaison. 220 Church Street, Room 6l7 (10013) 
(representing Avdministrator Jule M, Sugarman) 553-5^f2J|. 

CITY PLMTig-TG COi-g-HGoION 

FRIEBOUI\Cr, Ann, Planner, Economc Development Section. 2 Lafayette Street 
2 Lafayette Street (10007) 566-3932. 

RIEDPJR, Corrine, Q-iief , Educational Planning Section. 2 Lafayette Street 
(10007) 566-0532. 

SCIIULTZ, Rarvcy, Director, Economic Development Section, City Planni))g 
Commission, 2 Lafayette Street (10007) 566-3982. 
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566-5711. 
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I. 



Educational McmuIs Ad di'oi: scd by t lio Prof^i-am 



. The orir^inal \)ropor,i\\ {or Sat*o]]iLe Acadcmior; fjrcw out of 
Chancellor Harvey Scribncr^s call for cxparision of llic Board of EducLlion* rj 
Coox:>crativc Education i>ronrame Cl)a]icc]lor Scrihncr, Admijustrator 
Jiile Sugarman of the Human Re^;ources Administration and City PLaTniinfj 
Coinmissioji Cliairman Donald Elliot created the ^'Coll^iboraLive Con-rTiiUee 
on Career Education", which became tlie planning group for the Satellite 
Academies Progrimio In creating a *'work- study" program which en- 
compasf^ed the total v/orh and acadcniiic components of the students* c:-;r.orxenC':ij 
the Collaborative Committee - composed of jitaff members of tlie three 
aj.^,encies witii e:^:pertir.e in high scliools, manpower trainings vocational 
cchication, and delivery of social services « sought to satisfy several brLriic 
educational needs: ■ . . . ' 

1. Tlie need for compensated work experience and related study 
to provide incentives for students to remain in scliool and . 
acquire high school diplomas* . ■ ' ; .'. . : 

■ 2, The need to train high scliool students in job skills' for v,d-)lch 

there will be a continuing demand by New York City ejTiiJ' oyer s. 

3, The need to coordin?-tc closely the specific job pcrform.ancc . 
expectations of employers with the school cur riculvLru, ■ 

, 4. The need for an academic curriculum which 2^:i'eparcs students 

for educational and career opportunities beyond entry level jobs. 

5, The aieed for alternative liigh school programs Vv'hich encourage 

• students to express their interests and concerns^, and to learn • 

- about them inside the classroom and outside it in tlie vast . 

' educational resources of the city, ""■ ■■:'<■: .■ * *. ; ' ^ 



, • 6, The need for high school units of a scale small enough to' 

... allow personalised and individualized instruction and services •. 
, ' ■ ■ ■■ 'to students. . J':- r.' \ •:':^^;^^r''y' ''^ / 

; . . . ' 7o *,The need to coordinate existing social services offered by ' 

• \ \ /* .city age):icics to maximize their support for the. families of ... 

^ ■ Vctudents struggling to remain in schooL*. ' • \ • 

• lU ■ Satellite Academie s: An Overvievv v^ '" .■.?.•*>.•' z'^'''' / 
■ . • • . N - : . ' ■ ^'^ ■■■V^\ s ' ' 

* ■ • • Kach r^atelHtc Academy v;ill serve about 1^0 stiidents and will be - 

•■'locafcd in spnco rented hi office and ind\ist:.*n"il Ini ildi:.'i:;r' r-.c^ir t!)c v/orlv-sites of 
*it^ studenls. Its prcigrp.m, designed to meet the afore r-^ontionod needs.., V'J.U 
:\'|^p^(^">.fiyo basic componejits : .■■ , *. - ■ •/ • ' ' V " 



Af'EKDIX K'2 - contirmod 

-A, WORK KXPERIEMCE: Studruts will fill cixistinr; posUionr. 

parlicijAiLing cc)i'nj)an] cfrin Lwo career liclclr, - bvisiucs^i clerical 
and health careers. They will be pi odactive trainees under 
company line supe I'visor A pair of ritudcnts assifjncd to i\v.\ 
same job will altcrmatc between the job and the educational 
compojcnitr; der;cribed below. ' "/ 

B. J0B-J1]::LATED ]^DU CATION: In theiv pre-job vet;Libulc trniulno^ 
students will learn the general job skill:; necesisary to advance 
quiclcly once tlicir on-sifc work and job training bep^ins. For 
example, having learned to file busine^js forms in vestibule 
training, they will quickly adjust to the specific filing system 
vised by their employers. In addition, stiidentc will receive 
advanced vocational, training as part of their school curriculum-'' 
typi}ig, .stenography, operation of business machinecT raedic^il 
record Icceping^ etCo Finally, tlicir job related curriculum 

will c::plorc political^ social and economic issvies of relevaiico 
to a company employee working a reguhir d£iy and drav;ing a 
regular paycliock. ■' 

C, . BASIC ACADEMIC SKILLS: Students will improve their basic" • 

skills in }nathcmatics, and the language arts in,teariiing " . " ' 
laboratories orgaiiized on the principles of programmed instruction 
The content of the instructional materials in these laboratories 
will be drawn from materials used on the job* . : ■ • 

STUDENT ELECTIVES: Students may participate in elective V 
courses of three ld]'ids: (1) independent study under the. . v-. . 

supervision of a staff mcxTibcr; (2) courses designated by ." .\; 

students and teachers; (.3) projects in v^hich students pursue ; :.. . 
. their interests outside the Scitellite AcadomieSj in the wider 
educational^ industrial and cultural settings of the city^ - ; - 

• ' E. COUNSELING AND SUPPORT SERVICES: Group and individual 

* . counseling will l^e designed to aid students in naaldng daily . ■; " . 

► ■ decisions regarding their performance on the job and in the . ;: ■ 

, ■ . academies^ Students and their families vAll receive assistance . 

.. - ■ •;' in obtai]iing the social services they need from- city agencies. • ; .. 

IIL * JOB OBJECTIVES * . " v;- 



■ ' . '* In making arrangements with employers for the jobs and worjc ■ ' " •'. '•.'.*■ 

i'-y- *; ' c>:pcrience wliich v;ould most benefit our students, . the Satellite * ; 
•.' ■■'i, / ■ ./■•"Academics Prorrram lias stressed ^^mcanin^'ful v/ork*': . * 

*': ! *■• ■.■.'•■'■ij ■ e})try level job skills: • In the vestibule training students will 

• • acoviiro job s'Killr; defined {,^y t'lwnr cmpb:^ycrs as ?)0cc:";sary .fo^ 

- 'success in the entry levi-l iobs and trainir^r^ in v/hicli t])ey wiJl 

gj^^"'. . l>cgii^ their employiiiejat* , • .. • ' . . • .. 



APl'iiNDIX - continued 
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2* opportri?ni t:os for pi'oj'' 
Acac]ci;*iie.s arc coopc. 
ladders for acadcuiiy 
acqiiii^itiou of new jolj . 

3. * compcnnat ion: Studc. 

coninicnrjiiratc with f.'i.' 
. . for r':iv;vilar pay iucrc:, 
attendance* 

4. job pii rpof^c: Studcni: 
are intcrjral to the opc. 
and ScAo ctaff will cor 
instri\Crion which will :■ 
purpoGCo 

5. studen t ac c ountabil il v : 
that the lino supcrvifj.o 
definition of those per ' 
provide rc^gular fccdb:: 

• ^ staff of oacli academy. 

* . . • • and iri t'jicii* oricncal^i. 

• and S„Ao ntaff will rc. 
enables students to Ic 
doTionstrating inter ;:: 

' 7» job pla,comcJit aft er 
■ . . graduatij^jj; students w: 

' . ' - necessary to insure V: 

• . opportunities beyond 

IV> ACADEMIC OBJEC/nVF.S • 

• ■ » ■ .| • ■ ' . - . , • ' ♦ 
* ; *■ ' In order to enable its graduatj^i: 
ox>portunities foi* personal gx^owthj SJA, 

objectives: • * ; \ \ . ' • • V - * : " .» 

'■ ' , \ ''\ ' ".■'•/7 • 

• liir>li ficliool dj.plotr^n: T 
,: . ^ " I * suf/icicnt to enable si". 



J *• •* ; *f ; ' stuJejii'r, w'iio liavc: l)ec:} 

PR ir ■ V'' ' hiivc, achieved at lcn:;t 

u ' ■ i* ' . ^ind Xiiallunviatics shj33:.. 



loycrs and the tSatcUito 
iblishing realistic nr nnoMoival 
'd on }oh performance and 
nowlcd';je. ' . ^• 

ligjble for weekly pay 
ces of the companies and 
-I job performance and . 



ccd in jobs whose functicnu 
iO company. Employers . 
oviding curricvdnm and 
tdcnt undei*standing of job 



-^rmance: It is expected 
•dent!:, will participate in the 
uas for which they will 
it job performance to the. 



lection of line supervisors 
g in the program, employers; 

■ vc r;upervision" .>-.v/hich • 
confidence on the job by 

/Lopment of individual studv-^r.ts. 

Ao is committed to "jproviding 
ng and placement services v - 
c jobs and promotional ; ' 



•oer mobility and to provide ' .. 
•.ilize the followixig academic -.. 



nirx of each academy will be ■ 
•n a high school diploma.'. 

IcvoT..: It is e>:nci:tod tliat . 
riiU-'^Vr two or more years will 
1 proJ'ici'Uicy in bafnc reading 
ation. . . . • : '. : . ' • ' 



IV* ACADKr/llC ODJrXTlV3^S ^ Cojitinucd 



3. colic pi a c e ni c n t : Each academy will offcu' Llic academic 

courTiC-n, counr;clin[^ and placement services rcq\iired by 
sLudentj; who chooue to cntcir college upon /^radiiationo •. 

4. ^ c o mu) uiii c a 1: ? o u r> ; h i 1 1 .s : Eaclt acadiMriy'r; cnrric\ilum and 

iiu.ilruclional pl•oc(^sseri will enaljlc sLudcnls to improve .' " 
their fddlls of verL'-al articulaLion and to acliieve al: leant 
ninlh [^a\'ide proficiency in Englirili componiLion. . .-. 

^' ..^^l^'S''^^} clioices in (lie curriculum: E)ach academy v/ill oxfevr 
students opporlu-iillics to participate in designi?i<;j part of their 
own curricula. • . .''[■..'•'■'' 

^* . studr-.nV. ra U f ^: p r a r ' r. i o n : Eacli academy will encourage 

individr<al studerjt.s to increase their self-awar enet.^r, l:hro\:j^h 
creative i:;elf-exprc.sy-:ion in poetry, music, theatrCj political 
action^ etc. The r;taff will make a sj^ecial effort to aid 
studc3itn in finding opportunities for self-^ expr esF;ion beyoiad 
the walls of the academy in the city-at~large. • 

S tn d e j r I d c i 5; i. o n 1 ri a k i n ?^ : In dcr.ignij-ig r egulationrj governing- 
student IfLilxavior^ Die staff of each academy v^ill r;cek to mu::iroi7,^ 
opportunities for students to choose fro3:si among several Vv'td.l- 
defined courses of actio?-), whose consequences are clearly under- 
stoodo Special emp]:asis will be placed on trainijig students to • 
# -v make decisions in groujSs. _ - .. • •• 



V. SOCIAL. - C U L T U 11 A L OB J3^C 1^1 VJ^S 



In the or ganizaLioji and assignment of responsibilities of staff and students 
Satellite Academies v^ill seek to establish a climate of openness to and support for 
students, . , ■• . : - \-.r. v '^.V- .. t •'. ^ ■- . . 

o^l^^^^'^^^l pk^ u^alism: In staffing and curriculum dctvelopmontj 
So Ac will empliasi/.e acceptance and understanding of tlie diversity 
. ..... of veilues and life-styles* growing out of the city's ethnic and 

• - . - ■ ■ class communities. - ■ • a'- :> VV'^■ -.vi v r:" '^"^ - ■ " • 

- 2, a ccoui jtalnlity to students: ■ In developing and r edeveloi^jng the . 

" - . ■ . basic components of the Satellite Academies progran-ij the staff of 

■ . . ■ ' ..each academy will seek conti)aued and systematic feedbacl^ from. 

.* ' *. •■ ■ - its studcjits as a means of holding itrielf directly accountal:>le to . • 
\''^*"! .* '", ; ■• its prin')ary clients - tlie sLuderd.s.p , . * " - • ' . 

' o * . ■ . " ■ — ■ ■ . '■ ' ■ - ■ 
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V, SOClAI.^CUJ/rUR/vL OIiJECTIY]:S - ConLinucd . ' ' . . • 



3. fiocial r.iipport scwvicv.s for yAndcntr> and their familier,: 



Si,A. Staff mcmlDor:.: will provide sludcntr; with counseling on 
personal a.nd fan^ily matter 5; that affect tlicir performance 
* in the x^rof^ram ao well as direct referral to appropriate c.ity 
agencies for assistance in welfare, legal aid, employment, etc,. 

4, P^S^'_V'J^^]}P suppo rt: Each Satellite Academy will provide 
X'cgular student "rajD groups" - counseling grouj^s in v/hicli 
they discuss the S,'A» program and their feelings and behavior 
in it. Those groups v;ill utilize the normal influence and 
pressures of student peer gs'oups to foster constructive . 
changes in tlie program and in student behavior in it* " • 

♦ ' " * .• 

5. j.-i aison v /ith familiof:: Eacl:! academy will provide regular and 
systematic reports on his performance to each student and his 
family. ^ >s ^ ■, : , ^ , - 

VI. STUDENT RECRUITMENT'AND SELECTION . ■;V\ . \.SJ:''y.' ' 



All students enrolled in the Satellite Academics will be volxmteerse • 
Recruitment Vv'ill be concentrated in targeted areas of the city w}iere large numbers 
of high fichool st\idents have failed to ol^fain diplojyias or permanent jobso To 
qualify for admission^ stiuicnts must be betw^een tlie ages of sixteen a]id ciglitecn^ 
Most will have the school standi7ig of tcjith^ eleventh or twelfth graders. Admis, ion 
is contingent upoii: (1) accctptance of the candidate hy an S«Ao staff member; after 
an interviev/ in v^liich tlie candidate apjicars to uiiderstand tJie program ajid gesiuincly 
voluneers for it; (2) acceptance of the c?aididate by an employer after an interviev,' 
and a pliysical exam. •*. . ' ■ ■ . . - 

VII. SATELLITE ACADEMY STUDENTS AND DROP-^OUTS * \' Z^' '■ ':'■■[::■< : 



It is anticipated tliat some So Ac students v.dll enter Satellite Academies 
. with ci record of poor atteniiance and low achievement in tlieir ^'regr.lar'^ schoolso 

The So A« p "ograrn may require much better attendance and a liigher performance . ' _ . 
••'level tliau tho students Ikivc previously exhibited^ Promotional opportunities.^ 
■. pay inceiitives, an interesting curriculum and a concerned staff v/ill vmdoubtedly 
. be iniportant cau.ses of ini.provemciit in their performc\nce; still it seems likely 

• that some students will fail to acliieve (he performr^jice levels required on th : Jobo- . 

• ' ' The primn.rv admissions tn sk for \hci academics is to deicrmine v;hich 
/students arc most likely to succeed in the prograra withoui. j^td;;ing thcjii solely 

on ilieir past scIjooI records. Ver.tilMilo trrd-;iv.r^ v.-ill sej-v<i as a fu3*(:hr:r screening 

devicc^^ It will be a two to four week pr c-trr.i i- -i ng sessic;;; i.) wMch :.tuu(:Aj;s \vj}l }e.>rn 

tliose r.ninirnuir. yA-) skillr; 3*eqn.ired for the assii ii.l^J'ion n',' o:.- ' hc-j^")!'-^ training :»u tb'O 

t)*ain/;es first rcpu'jar w(,;vl, :i s 3 i pninoit* Upon ;icliLr.^'ent'.-;u. of tliosc ojitvy ]<:vel" 

PR?r"*'* '"'^udents v^all be immerliately placed on Ihc Job.. V''*io-e v/ho /ajJ to complete . 

HaMaa cslibule traijiijig in four weeks will be droj'ueu frvm tin; A» program a ^ 
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offcj-C(i referral service to cdurrt U om:i1 on - jol>-traininj; proj'^ranir. I'liovc ajK) rj. 
to their nc'cc!;.. Thc)::c^ wlio clif)OMc (.o, may rc-cMitcr ihc program at a lalcr ualt 
Shortly aftcM- the lirrA. v(:i-;ti1)ulc: Ivaijiing sc^ssion^ a ficicoiirl group oT inconiia;; :;t.u 
large cnoiij'Ji to maintai}i the acaclcMi^iy^s stvulcjit po[)ulal3C)n at ISO^wil). l^c cyclcM.I 
thi-ou;.;h tlic v e r. til;;u] c Ij'alning. ^sOAv grouj)i: of student f. will be cyc:].ed throu;;h 
the prograiti during the year, :\^, the need dictates. • , 

VJII . SA TELLI TE AC APr.MY STAF3'; , : :'v ■ 

Admijurt j-ation: Cerjtral afhnijiistralio}} of tlic S,A« program is the 
rcsi)OMS i l)ili ty oi the Acmi nistrator and the Dejnity Admi nislratoro T)k^ 
former afnsumcr general fiscal and adrnj)iistrative control of the entires 
program and ii> ciii-eclly accountable to tlie Board of Edvmatioxi for cn.ri'ilcvj 
deve](>]jme}U, stcuT supervision and s;tudent performance in [.ho prof^r'ii'a. 
The Ja.der is o*e:;ponj";iblc for jol.) devcdopment, development of job re].:-\ted 
curriculum aiul training and supcrvisit)n of and ])erforrnancc of studcnt.f;. . 
on the jol^. 15oLli are selectecl by tlie CollaVjorativc Commitlcc on Carciei: ■ 
Educ^ation. " I 'r, - ■ ' 

Aca-derny Coordi n.a tor s : Eacli acadeuiy ]:ias a coordinator wJio provide:;, 
some instructioi;;^ training or couiinel'ing for studen* *; in addition to Jrir. 
administrative rcs];OP.sibil}ty for c\ir ri cuUma developnacntj r;taxf supervisir. 
and mo.nitoring of sLiidci-it performajiro. Coordinators arc selected I'ry 
the Administrator in consultation Vv'itli the Deputy Administrator \ and 

interviov; panel of high school sti/donis and coiripciny tra-inoos v;ho are hich . 

school dropouts. ■ ■ ; ' 

Claj'sroorn Teaclu»7-s: Each aca'dcn'jy has four te n chei s: tv;o accu'lcrnic; 
skilfii toaclicrs (j'lnglish-reading and jvIat]-io ) witli experience at tcacliing 
basic skills in aii iiv.li vidualized laborai:ory3 and two occupational skills 
teacho'fi v.'itli l;no\vledge of on-the-jol:) worlcing conditions and cxperie7K:c 
at tcacliii-ig studen' - with aca.demic skills dcficiencicSo .•■■. .^ : [ ■ ' 

Instructiona] aick-s: Eacli acadcn'iy lias two iiistructiona.! ai^e^ v.dio 
provide tutorijig to assist sl\ulents in improving their basic academic slvl.V 

Grou;:> V/"orkcrs: ll^ach acadoiny )ias two group v;orkcrs frora the Youth 
Services Agency v.dio provide regular grouf) 'Vap" sessions and individu' 
■ couiiscli'ng for students who communicate student feed];ack on the prog-TJ 
'■ , ■ ■ to IhQ rest of tlic staff. ' '-'^^ v*' va'- • ; .'i ' ■ ^ ^- o }"'/ ■• 

■ • 'Community Aider:: Each academ.y l>as three con^.munity^ai_des from the 
; Department oi .Social vServices Case-Aides prO;^rajn who will be ros])onsii 
for ]ir.'is.0]i between the acadc:rny 'aiid the famal.ie:r';V;,ul comnnniitics cjf ihc 
6tude3)ls. ■ ■ 'J.*]K-y will a]so assist t.hc .students a^id iVicir faniiiies in obCiin: 
. / ■ ' needed social s<'r\-ices. . ; • '. ■ ^ ' ■ . ' ■■ ' ■ 
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IX. STA F ]•• : _ STUDENT RATJO * • , ' 

The Satollile Acadciny staff cnumcraLcd above yiclcLs a «laff: 
student I'atio of The in nl ructioji a3id nupport. offered sl.udcnts Ir/ ilicir jol) 

supervisors ajid fr^llow oiTJidoyccs makes possible a ratio of 1:6 fo7: the 
alternate v.'eeks in wliic^li Ihcy arc ijistruct.ed on llie cacadeiny r;itc« Because 
the employ cvr, in Uu^ private sector aT)sorb tlie i^orrnal cost of the trainln;; 
and supervision of students, tl^is lov^ stafl: studejit ratio is achieved at a cost, 
to the public sector of $980. per stvulent for instructional services. - ■ " " 

X. ORGANIZATIO?^^ AND DECISION-MAKING ■• - " " ' " 
. . . • _ , .. 

General policy guidelines for the S^A» program are developed ■ 
by the Administrative Policy Committee (Administrator ^ Deputy 
Admijiist rator and Academy Coordinators) whicli iiieets weeklyo This, 
policy committee reports I'cgularly to tlie Colhaborative Committee on 
Career Echication* Decisions concei'ning staff relations and performance 
and student beliavior are the responsibility of the individual Academy 
Coordinators, v.dio are expected to maximize staff participation in tlie process. 
Decisions concerning vvork-expcriencc a^id related curricula are made by the 
Administrator and Deputy Administrator in consultation with the Ciirriculum 
Advisory Committee {Company Coordinators and representatives of private 
and p\ib]ic agencies concerned v,'ith cooperative education and traijiing^ ) 
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SA'I'KIJJTK SCIIOOi. I'J^OGHAM:. ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 

A 



coi.LAP.oR A rivr; — 

COMMITTEIO 



A DK« N I ST R A T OR ' 

\ 

\ ■ 
DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR 

I 




ACADEMY. 
COORDINATOR 



CLASSROOM TEACHERS ■ 
("I'wo acaclc:niic. two vocational) 

TWO INSTRUCTIONAL AIDES 



FAMILY LIASOHS ■ 
(advocate fo)- family in need of 
city services) 



YOUTH LTASONS ' . ' 
(counseling and job orientation) . ' 

JOB SUPER-VISOR /TRAINING OFFICER 
(oii-lhe-job supervision; SAP Training . 
Officer inny assist einployer-liired Job . 
Supervisor in an Academy) ' 
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COOPEKATION AGREEMENT 
APPENDIX A-4 

THIS COOPERATION AGREEMENT, entered into the day of 1971, by 
between and among the BOARD OF EDUCATION of the City of New York, herein- 
after referred to as the ^'Board", the HUMAN RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION 
of the City of New York, hereinafter referred to as ''HRA", and the NEW YORK 
CITY PLANNING COMMISSION, hereinafter rcferre-. Lo as the '^CoiTimission^\ 

WITNESSETH: 

WHEREAS, there is a need to expand the range of opportunities in innova- 
tive work-related educational programs for high school students in New York 
City; and 

WHEREAS, employers in New York City need more well-trained personnel; 

and 

WHEREAS, each party to this agreement has an interest in, and can con- 
tribute to, the formulation and execution of such programs, 
NOW, THEREFORE, it is mutually agreed that: 

1. There shall be a Satellite Academics Program, hereinafter referred to 
as the "Program". The Program shaU establish satellite academies in various par 
parts of the City of New York. The academies shall offer a work related educa- 
tional program for approximately 450 students selected from low and middle in- 
come families. Each satellite academy will provide basic academic and voca- 
tional instruction. 

2. A cross-section of students will be selected from those geographical 
areas which have high concentrations of persons v,'ho are past, present and 
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potential recipients of publi assistance within the guidelines of, and regulations 
issued pursuant to, Title IV-A of the Social Security Act. 

3. Eacli satellite academy will provide: 

a. job training and work experience; 

b. group and individual counseling and job orientation for students as 
well as counseling and assistance for the students' families; and 

c. classroom education in. basic academic subjects related to the work 
assignment, including English, mathematics, physical and natural 
sciences, and social sl-udies,in addition to vocational skills subjects 
related to the area in which they are working. 

4. During the 1971-72 school year each satellite academy will serve a 
maximum of 150 students. Job orientation, ccujiseJing, and classroom education 
will be provided at each satellite academy. Employers will provide the job train- 
ing and work experience components. The satellite academics will rotate students* 
schedules between on-the-job experience and classroom education to meet the 
emi:)loyers' needs and to enable two students to fill one on-tJie-job exiDerience slot. 
Each satellite academy will have classroom space loacted as near as possible to 
the site of all of its students' employers, which space will be in, or adjacent to, 
the same building as one employer of its students, 

5. There shall be established a Collaborative Committee on. Carrier Educa- 
tion, hereinafter referred to as the ^'Committee", which shall be composed of 
three (3) voting representatives: the Chancellor of the Board, the Administrator 

of HRA, and the Chairman of the Commission. Each of these voting representa- 
tives may desii;natc a representative to attend ii-jectings and to vote in his absence* 
Committee action shall be taken by no less than a two-thirds vote. The Committee 
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shall develop policy guidelines for the Program within general requirements 
mandated by state law and the Board for the operation of public schools. Com- 
mittee responsibility shall include: 

a. Development of goals and objectives for the Program; 

b. Selection of the Administrator of the Program; 

c. Development of criteria for selection ^ f the following: student and 
employer participans, Program staff, and physical sites; 

d. Establishment of criteria for development of curriculum and staff 
training; 

e. Development of standards for evaluation and, in consultation with 
the Administrator, selection of evaluation personnel; 

f. Review, revision, and approval of the Program budget, as submitted 
by the Administrator; and 

g. Development of criteria for e>:pansion of the Program and for seek- 
ing outside financial assistance. 

The Committee shall meet no less than six times annually to review the operation 
of the Program and shall receive and consider the reports and recommendations 
of the Administrator and evaluators, 

, 6. The Program will be directed by an Administrator, who shall be respon- 
sible to the Board for the operation of the program within guidelines developed by 
the Committee. The Administrator shall be responsible for the following: 

a. Selection of student and employer participants, Program staff, and 
physical sites; 

b. Development of curriculum and staff training; , 
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c. Preparation of the Program budget for submission to the Committee; 

d. Expansion of the Program and the seeking of outside fu 

e. Organization and operation of the Program in such a manner that 
the Progr'\m will qualify for federal and state r eimbur sexnent under 
Title IV- A of the Social Security Act and applying for and making 
every effort to obtain that reimbursement; 

f. Making recommendations to the Committee regarding the selection 
of evaluation personnel; 

g. The progress of students in the Program, relative to the goals and 
objectives established by the Committee; and 

h. Making reports and recommendations to tlie Committee no less than 
six times annually regarding the operation of the program. 

7. Each satellite academy Vvdll be staffed by the following personnel se- 
lected by the Administrator: 

a. An academy Coordinator who will administer and supervise the Pro- 
grain in his satellite academy subject to the direction of the Ad- 
ministrator; 

b. Classroom teachers who will provide academic instruction and voca- 
tional instruction, the content of all instruction being designed to 
meet the needs of the employers of that satellite academy's students; 
Instructional aides who will provide individual tutoring to the stu- 
dents as it may be needed; 

d. Human service specialists who will work with the students, providing 
individual and group counscli ig and referral services to the families 




of the students. 
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In addition, there will be training officers who will be hired by the em- 
ployers and <is signed to e£ich satellite academy to be liaisons between the first 
line job supervisor and the satellite academy personnel and students, 
8. The parties to this agreement will provide the following: 

a. The Board will supervise the Administrator's operation and main- 
tenance of the program with the Committee's participation in devel- 
opment of guidelines as stated in Paragraph 5. The Board will also: 

(1) Enter into contracts for job training with employers which con- 
tracts shall conform to the requirements of this agrc ment; 

(2) Enter into leases for the sites of the satellite academies and 
maintain those sites; 

(3) Advise the Comziiittee on state requirements for the instruc- 
tional content of the Program; 

(4) Seek licenses and certificates of competence which may be re- 
quired for Program staff; and 

(5) Assume responsiMlity for o verall fiscal management and ac- 
countability of the Program, including receipt and disbursement 
of all monies allocated for the Program, except for the salaries 
of the personnel contributed by HRA pursuant to subsection b of 
this paragraph, * 

HE A will 5 

(1) Provide up to seventeen persons, fifteen of whom will be ex- 
perienced youtli workers and family case chides, who shall 
participate in the Program as hviman service specialists. 
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and two of whom will be experienced coordinators who shall 
participate as Academy Coordinators; 

(2) Pay the salaries of all such persons at a cost to HRA not to ex- 
ceed ONE HUNDRED EIGHTY^EIGHT THOUSAND ($188, 000} 
Dollars in basic annual salary, plus applicable fringe benefits; 
and 

(3) Alake available its staff for planning the devclopmeut and expa- 
sion of the Program, 

c. The Commission wil 

(1) Make available its staff and records for the selection of suitable 
employers and potential sites for satellite academies; and 

(2) Make available its staff and records for planning the develop- 
ment and expansion of the Program, 

9. The term of this agreement shall be from July 1, 1971, to June 30, 

1972. 

10, It is understood and agreed that the cost of the Program will approxi- 
mate ONE MILLION ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY THOUSAND ($1, 170,000) Dollars, 
but in no event will exceed the total funds provided from all sources, including 
the Vocational Education Act, the Center for Urban Education, and the City of 
Nj\v York, together with those other funds that may become available from any 
other source, in addition to the contribution provided by HRA pursuant to para- 
graph 8 of this agreement. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have executed this agreement 
the day and year first above written. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 



Harvey Scribner, Chancellor 



HUA^IAN RESOUR CES ADMINISTRATION 



by 



Jule M.. Sugarman, Administrator 



NEW YORK CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 



by 

Donald Elliott, Chairman 
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- ^: Sa(:^- lillo Acauemy 

Now York City Board of Educiatlon 93 

Kval nation 

Name ' ' ^Position ■ " ■ . 

(Last) (yfrstH . ■ . , ,^ •.. • . 

Date of Evaluation ' ■ ; ■ • 

Dato of Discussion With Employee ____.Signature • ' ■ ' , 

Employee' s 

Attendance Poor ^air ^Good __Excellent 

Punctuality ' Poor F ai r Good Excellent 

Employee* s ■ 

Ovex^all Perfor:r\ance Poor Fair : G ooc- E xcellent 



PERFORMAN CID APPRAI S 





Very raucii 
so 


To 30[;ie 

Extent 


KO 


Comments 


ipplies himself v;liole heartedly 
;o ^ob 










?hows initiative v;hen perfcrning 
iDsignjnents. 

r 








!an be relied upon to complete 
Lssignments properly. 








lequires little or no supervisia 










.ssists staff effe:^tively in 
'orking with students 








as shovrn an understanding of 
he Satellite Academy goals and 
hilosophy 










elationship v;it.h studants -./hGn 
ssuming responsibilities 










O . 

^ ■ - Sicnaturej Coordinator 



Satolllto Aoadojr.y 
New York City Board of Education 

Evaluation ' . 

Name ^ ^ Po 5 i tion ^ . 

"(Tast) (rirst") 

Date of Evaluatio n . 

Date of Discussioa With Eni^loyee^ ^ Signature 

Overall Perforn^ance Rating ^^^^.^^ Fair Good^ Excellent 

Pp r f o rrr' r n c ;pra isal 
1. Hai3 shovrn iinacination in developing curriculum 

great doal 

^I'lOderate 

__Yery little 

CorrLTQcnts : 



2* Has sliovm creativity in selecting aiid in developing materials to 

reflect students* interests , occupation^ learning styles and difference. 

, A great deal 

_.. ^Moderate 

. ^Very little 

Comments: 
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3* Han unod te;ielijn[]: motiiods raid tocri-uiquoG " that aro appropriate to the 
Satellite Ac:'.ac::iy Pro^jraiu. 

A great deal 

^Moderate 

^ ^Vory little 

CoDnnents: - 



Has created a comfortable learninc atmosphere for students 

^ ^Very iduch so 

To some extent 

^ ' • 

Coirirrients : 



5. Is making use of ref;ourcos of the city i.e. companies 5 libraries^ 
public and private agencies ai..d etc, 

, A great deal 

M oderate. ■ 

^\^ery little 

Co mni en t s : 



6. Has made provisions for continuous evaluation of each student* s 
grovrtho 

A Great deal 

. ^Moderate 

. Very little 

Comments : 



Vory liiuch so 

V ery littlo 
CoHunents : 



S. Cooperate \;hon ar.I:cd to per form assicri-^acats e 

A great deal 

KodoTute 

V ery little 
Cornincnts ; 



9. Is opGn-mindcdi* e c \;:Lllingnoss to accept other^s ideas^ 

Very much so 

M ode r :i t e 

lio 

Com-niar.tn: 



10.. Has shvon'ii conmltiucnt to the goals aiid philosophy of the Satellite 
Academy. 

A great deal 

> Moderate • . 
Very little' / " 

Cojnments: . 



IK Has been poiictual in executing responsibilities. 

^Very Much So 

^ To some extent 

^No 

ConiTBents : 



signature , Coordinator 
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SATFLiJ'i j; ACA]3]':;\',ii':s program, room 1023 

J30A1U) OF EDUCA'JMON 
] 1 0 LI V 1 N G S T O N S IT; ]•: E T 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 11201 



INTAKE AND ASSESSMlsNT FORM 



DATE 



Mr. 

Mrs, 



1. .Name: Aliss Last, 



First, 



Middle Initial 



Male 

Sex: T'emale 



2. Address: Number 



Street 



City 



Zip Code 

Home phone 

3, Length of Time Livinp^ at above Address In N. Y. City 

4, Date of Birth: Age Draft Status 

5, Birthplace: 



5, Ileiuht: 



City 
Weiglit: 



State or Country 

Physical Condition: Good 

Fair 



Poor 



7. Hospitalizations : 



R easons: 



8, CJironic Physical Conditions: 
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9. lIOlIS]':i]OLD COMy^OSlTION: 



ill 



A G R E LA T lO X S 1 1 1 P F M P LO Y iME NT / S C I lOO L S A I.A ] 



c) 



el 



10, EDUCA^J'JON: 



a) Last School Atii:iidod: 



Location 



b) HigliCiSt Grade Coii^pJotcd: 



Type of Curriculum 



c) I\caso.a for Leaving 

d) ]3iplc)ina Yes 



No 



Subjects lea: i Jilted 



c) Preferred Suljjects: 



11. TRAINING EXPLIUKNCE: 



A. 



B. 



Name of Agency or School 
Type of training 



Address 



Dates of Attendance: From 

Completed? Yes No 

Name of Agency or School 

Type of training 



to 



Stipend? 



E ernarks: 



Address 



Dates of Attendaace: From 



to 



Stipend? 



Completed? Yes _ 



No 



R emarks : 



ERIC 
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12. EMPL O YMENT : 

Nanic of l" ir in 1^ o cation F rom to Pos i jj oii Sahii-y h^Jl 



13. a) In yovir last, job what did yoii like best? 



b) V/Jiat did you like least? 



c) WJiat luive you generally disliked about your en:iph;yment history? 



14: V O C A T I O N A I. : ( <t o a 1 s ) 
a ) E>: p e c 1 c d S:: 1 a r y 



Career Area 



Other 

Expectations 



b) Which one of tl"iesc areas is most im]:>ortant to you: 



c) Why? 



15. INVOLVEMENT V/ITM SOCIAJ. vSE P VICE AGENCIES: (Pa.st a- Present Y. S, A, 

A. S. A.. vSocial Se rvi ees , etc. 



A. a) Name of Agency: 



Address 



b) Period of Service: From 



to 



Type of Service 



c) Reason for services and description: 



B. a) Name of Agency: 



Address 



b) Period of Service: From 



to 



Type of vServic( 
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c) Reason for services and description: 
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16. IN CASE OP EMERGENCY, .■:OTIFY: 

a) NAiME RELATIONSHIP 

b) ADDRESS TELIJPI-IONE: BUSINJ 

HOME 



Vriiy ti.c i'irr;i; KuropCcLnc C^jr.e to /ujicrica ^ 

V/hy thiC C.::'jce to A:;/jrica (ii'fun''jy 

lr:lr.:h, piicri.o l\iccnr>, Jcv<\s, ^ ^Senior 

Africuun, oLc.) 
The i:i::.r.ory of t::o in /^norica 

(Puerto iUcrj];;, i't rili ::ri r. , etc.) 
The llli:-:-.ory of the Cc:-:iU-nity in llevr 

Yov^r City Iri-ii, Jci^ich, etc.) 
The lI\:.lory of ti:fi Co:.^;^iiity in 

(Broolilyn;, Staten l:::L:U:d, !Ic^^lcn, PuaTcrcl-Scuyv^escoit > etc,) 



The Blr^ck Stru^rlc for EquiJ- Kif^hts 

The Stru:;'r:le c^i-:l:;:.t Ll:;cr^J:-:ii:<Ation 

(lrij.il, I.ttdiaru J:-\dsh, Puerto Ricrvn^ etCp) 

V/n^t (::.ve:\ statu::; the Cc::}r:iinity 

(itrJ y Elacli > Jc\;iGh> occ . ; 



Air:rr.i con Vfilvvjr. : Cha^.i^cs over the Pai^t T\X} IIi;.ncJxcd Yc-.o>:a 
A:-:c-ricj 'Ml vrilucn Toic^r 

" Tiie v,^lr:c:3 of the; Ccr/:niur:j.ty 

(itiuli.^rij Bl'X'iCj JuV\I:;h. >CoCc ) ■ 

Orovrli:.:;. Up j.n Ainc^rin.?, a }I\:r.:'.rcd Yearc Aco 
Wsifit r:::hoolr. Unod xo Bo L:;.i:o 
Ovhe-" -Mhjs or ccliools To;l;:^y 



The A:it:{£L in the ^ Coira-V.-iity 

(}iTac'}:, ra-.vto P.-icr.:!, Jc^;i^;h5 ItcJian, etc.) 

The Idor.l Vo::i:a) jVi t):e Ca'.::r.iuiity 

in the i^ole of \'c:iiOn xn the United states 



'Hie Iii.story of-Far.]iion in-/j:ierica 

^ Mon^r; 

^ V^omer/:; 

^ Both 

Vhai; MaJvGs FuUiions Cluuv^e '.'Jo^ciy 



C>uui,:?efl in Frurvily Idfo in /aierica 
Fn;?L!.iy Life in Different Cor:.r:v.::itie3 



kVVy.:::)\u a - 7 - CL.iil:lriuod 
People nA Their r.lvr-:; (corjt.) 



What Houses \Jcrc Like a Iro.ndred Yeiirrj Ayo 
Ploiir. ror liou.se of the Paturc 

E^a\]y A:noric>/;-i Kitchen G:i-'^-r:,otc 
IthporLant A^n'i'rJ.c:::^:! Invcnti(v:in 

Vrn.'a hv.i:ir\(^c>r. Jl'/rluncG V;orc I^ke a liundrcd Yearn /j^o 
Tile Eaj.j.laGt Sub;;c'rr; q^^.^I Kuccs in No^r Yorl; 



Recreation 100 Yccrc Ago 
Recreation in i.'e-..' YorK Todrxy 



Plans Tor Citior-; of theJ^\ivJre 
Hov rollution Ur-^ Chvx^^M York 

i.^.n . ....;.lw^^ Has Ch:iDA:-i Ctlicr Parte of the Counti^ 

Tl7e J.lxrly Sottlcr.ont of i;ovr York 

The ::t.ory of BrcokljT^ ' , 

Tiui Ilirrbory of ];.':.;.'.\i.a-n ■ • • 

Cl)rj;--;n^ in Ky ;;eicifL;or}:iood over the Past 50 Yovxr^ 



The liiotory of tl-o ^ Religion in Ar::orica 

{Cl'A hv/li :^ 5 Jovr'iiih ^ }3£tp '-.LGt ^ etc. ) 

Tsc\i Kelici*^-^- ]loY6n;ontG: Hava Krit^hiia;, ^•dtchcrnft, "Jcou;:^ froakc," etc. 



VioJ.enoo in A.-?ricar. K;I-^>tory 
The- Or[^,i\r\iv.:iticn of Crijnc 

Ganr^': and Gfi:if/ Tir.lits : IJcv Yoiic 50 Years Aqo 
iio\i the I/rug Trcafic liorks 



Populai' Gporir> ±x\ the Past 
The Dovclop:»i:Mit of 
(Backotl.iaU. s Paoebali, etc*) 



In Merica 
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Hqv Pe^oule Gucfccded in r!u::ir'er.r, u liundrcl Yoarj Af'O 
rcoplc V.*})o lliv/o iiur.cccJcc: in :>u;::lncr.s To^ay 
Pindin/-: Ovjr. ArD\:i. tlic Job MtivJiCt: 
W-iat Job:: /irc Li*:o : tiv: C;^.u:;nr; 
vrnat Jobr J- a;/ : the Cuuc;cr. 

Job Dir.c'i^i.rinai/ion 
liov IJiJions Storied 



)\o\J tlic 5]tock Market Workr: 

iiov: tol.'r/nst in Slockn 

vn:at Kr.-^c;:: the V?:'..luo of a ])ollar Chanrre 

The i.J'U'i/. Busincao 

Vhtit C^;j5i03 a Cor!r::x-:j' to Mctke y.ore or Lens Money 
j[brokurar;o hovise, brui!':, telephone con^pony^ etc.) 



The Great Depression of the 1930' s 
The Hocer;3iori Today 
The VJar^c-PVice Freeze 



Problcrr.3 vdth I'loren (unfair prices, credit n{-;i'<'"'-''^'*iGntj:i , ba-i acr\dco, Citc,) 
PrcblcM" ^with 3ir; Cori^ptu-iiec- (Cori Ed, Tolophone Co;v.p:u:y , etc . ) 
Problc^p.c v;ith Maiitiraeturevr; ( 3.o\/ quality or unsafe products) 



Chanr^inr, the Kelfaro System 



What Detox-nines My Ta:c Bill? 



Action for llottci-* Hourjinrj 



Con-.:;:\v.iity rov;er and the ficl^Dols 
ntudenb Pcv/er Diid the tSclioo.lG 
]iow tlie Boai^d of Kducit.icn \JcrkG 





Fi^litiiif.; the Dope 


TralTic 




Fif;bt:lnr'; Crime 


jM'.pro . 'i Court 














Do J)u:rionstrLition:j 
— — ' — — 


Wor]:? 





V!ho jIug i^olitica]. Power in 

(:ic.r:Lon, Bcdi ord-'Stu^rv c.'-^.jit , Staten Ir>l,'.urdj ctc.j 

Mho Fno Pcr.vcr irj 

{]i\y cc''"-'^r>x* J dopart.:..onu J ir^/ cimrojAj J::y old cciicols tliiri ^school, 
t:\/- IL.j'cJ. co:'::^uj"iity corjror ation ^ etCo) 



\Jhr:b j. b TpJccs to Becoir^e a 

r;.occJ. GCiiOol bo?j':d j::oir.bf.vr ^ prc::idcnu oi* the borcu[-}ij co;:i5rer.s]7jan> etcc) 
L'-;::.t It Trdcj.s to Become Prc:;idGnt of the toitod States 
C^ian^ylrg the \Je.i/ v/c Elect IVesidents 



Vo):.^ ;/s Lib 
•J lie]. ]\ withers 



Te.^tinp; "Bad" Lavs 
Getting l.-ixvr; Changed 



Vai'G i)-) /•.?riGrican IHstory 
The Viotr:.:,rv.Wrir 
The i^.^^oric:an K'jvolution 
Rcvolutionrr.ry GrouoG in Ar:.crica Todao'' 



Al'Tond.i.-/: y\ - 7 ^ cou\.'- -'.r d 



I, '11:0 krtr. ^'rorL'i: ]'r.-icl,).co 



V^ork:iliO]j3 :Ln 



iJrn.T.i ( Pnhtinf; on Y-lrr/t:) 

Stories 
Vootry 



„ ]^ho iocvr.pl iV ( takinr^ and developAiitj picturon] 
Fllra (ri'iklnr; films) 



Art 



Paiiitiri,': 
Sculpture 

Trj-oii,! }Jii.rorcnt J^odja (^'onarj of ai^t) 



Craftfj 

PottOj*7 
l-Jacr TLnio ( ; :no t - ^rfi ) 



Practical Arts 

, OaiT^entiy 

Uplioln L ori::!£: 



Dance 
Dallot 
Modern 

Etlmic 

/vf rican 
Sp.mi;.>h 
Greek 



Sport5j 

Baclcctball 

Karate 

Judo 



Boxing: 
Teiuiis 
Slcatjjn^i 



Music 

. LGam.inn to pla;/" cm instriCnBnt 

Choral singin^j 
Voice tra:ininc 
V/ritirig r/ii^rAc 



ERIC 



II, The Ari n r>r/l 5 :;;07 -!,:] : Conr r;r-n 

(wSecojig raid c^tucl^rin;: oxcmipleo of tlio ai'b ox^ cports 
f'Oirif; to art rvncws, ccrxerts^ p.ninoc^, etc. 
LcaiTiir.f;j about nrtiotr^^ playc-r:;, naciciayjs^ etc, 
corul licr,7 they \rorJc, ) 
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I'lodorn Plays 

Black Theatre 

Spanii;h Theatte 

Plays and the Changing Society 

(l''ocun on play:^> t)iat reflect 
chan[^e3 isi society,) 



.Black (Afro-/aacrican) Artists 
/a^t of Africa 



History of Jaza 



Black(Af r o- ',nericrui ) VJritor; 



Spanish Literatui^e 
_ l;odern Poetry 
„. African Stor^ios and Pocrtis 



PopiJ.ar M ucic frcsn the 

Ariorican Past 

Great Choral KtiGic 

K\i3io for tJie 

( piavio^ trrapot^ (jiiit'ii^, 
• : clari.vj.ot j5 etc . ) 



)lir.tory' of Hodcrn D einco 
ComrjariGon of Ethnj.c ].)<u)cos 



TliO New York Scene 

(Attcndin,^ a variety of shears - 
pla yr>^ ccnccrts^ In-.lletn, art j.;h.ows, 
o tc* Lool:iji/^ into vhat they ai^e about.) 



};iGtory of F 'Djns 
Great Fil:nL3 of the Past 
V/esterns 



(o*G- Spanish, Italian, 
Poli:3h^ African, otc.) 
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Wiat ia Art? 
Art History 

Ucf\-? yvrtists Ilavo S hown 
Cities . 
Families 
Aiiijnalo 

Love 



Hintory of Bar.ketball 

Sportd Reporting 

Cl:aiiges in the Ga^no: hcvr it has 
ch<ai3ed, heir it ^hoivbj. — 
for tl:ie [;n:;:e of 



Ball Gaines Around the 



AVl'i:.i:[)iA A - 7 - cohl-iiiULCi 



:io7 



li.l . utho:.' Cra.n.t.rioo 



Africa 
China 

Pui'rto Jij.co 
Doiiirdcan Republic 
Spaiii 
Italy 



Hov? People Lived Lour, Aco in 

(Africa, Chitin.^ PuUTto Rico ^ etc , ) 

.Had Mxth the Rest 



Contacts _ 
of tho"v/o"rid 

CovomnGnt in 

11 OM People Make a JA\rixii; ±a 



Race: vn^at is It? 
'l^aco Eolation:; in Other Coixntries 



V/hat Give3 Statiis iii Other Coxintr'i.03 



..I!ou::c.':^ in Otl^er Gulturco 
Itarnituro ?jn Obiter Cxilturcri 



1. Food in Otlior Culturoa 



..Uorld Ro],ir;ionr; 

Zen Jjuddhim 

. Moslo) Religion 

. History of Clu^irjtianity 

„,HG7r Different Rolifiion^ Vic;f Death 

llo\r Different Religions Vici the 
IdGoJL Parscn 



-Sports in Other Countrios 
.Fo: ipi Ball Gainos 



lliGtoi-^- of Slavery « 0 trier Tiniea, Othor Placof.^ 



CrLvnc and Pimish:ricnt « Otlicr Times, 
Other Places 

Horr Fight.^ arc Settled - Other Tiiier:;. 
Other P]uice53 



lie;; Clidldrci-L A\?e Raj^God ix^ Other Co^antrioi5 
r<A\cat:.cn :bi Other Coimtrios _ 



SocialiGin 



.r5cccr.-b:iii rn Adalt - Ol'-her Parts of the V? or Id 
Tlio Ido'jJ-jJt-ui in C't.hcr Partfj of the World 
The Ideal V/ona:a ±a Other Paii:s of tlie World _ 



ComitricG that Have Dictators 



, World W ars 



Dating in Ol-.licr Countries 
Fc.nuJy Life in Other Countries 

Iwcc^an'r? Faahions - 0 tlicr Tiraos, Other Places 
?^on^•^ Fr,r-liic3).:j' - OlJier Tl^noe* Other Places 



Al'l"r:!]I)IX A ^ 7 ^ conU iivrVl 
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Algebra 

G Gone try 



Vocabulrjry (LoaiTOxir: M oro VJordc) 

Corroot VJriting 



Shorthaaicl 

Speed 'J^rp'lnf^, 



"(vrjuch- one?) 



Mech:ax'iCcil DxMwiji-' 



- - ■ ~ Oporatinc: a Haclrii-:3 




' {T:liic}rc>iir?') ^™ 



Uj;:Ip^ -tiio Librarj 
Ucii)..2 City Rcscvu^ccs 



Roac'ia-ig ilaps 



ERIC 



Oil ihlc pane, ^:::lto .iji a:iy courjoa you iracht like that 
havo not boon li.stL-J ao i'o.r. 

For a>::;nple: • . " . ' 

,Sr:Siplo3 of Vi?>r/ Topics • . 

Sa^rpliutg Art 
^ S:\j7iprij: J .:ov3lrj 

, wS:or.;:i?JriC Topics 3:a Iiistoin^'- ■ . • • • 

.S:r.r>line; 1 07.10 r;j in Science 
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TABLE B - 1 



CALENDAR OF EVENTS 



Time Frame 



Events 



March 1971 



Collaborative Con^mittee formed. 



New York City Labor and Economic Council 
Luncheon addressed to sound out employer 
interest. 



June 



Planned date for selection of SAP Administration, 



Julv 1971 



Nomination of New York Plaj^a as an Academy 
site/ 



Actual selection of SAP Adnjinistrator and 
Deputy Administrator, 



August 1971 



Selection of Academy Coordinators, Planned 
date starting staff training. 



August - October 1971 



Actual selection of staff. 



September 1971 



School - Employer liaison established. 



September 27 - November 5 , 1971 Staff Training, 



October 4, 1971 



New York Plaza Academy site 



October 4 - November 5, 1971 Vestil^ule curriculum development 



ERLC 



TAP.]_.E B - 1 - continued 
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November 8, 1971 New York Plaza Acadcniy opens. 

Planned start of academic and elective 
curricula. 

Planned opening of Nassau Academy. 

Planned opening of Lincoln Hospital. 
Academy opens at temporary site, South 
Bronx Manpower Regional Center. 



November 8 - November 19, 1971 Vestib-ale Training I (Groups A -I- B) for 

New York Plaza and Nassau Academy 
students at New York Pla.za site. 



Vestibule Training I (Group A) for Lincoln 
Hospital students (clerical students only) 
at temporary site. 

November 22 ~ December 3, 1971 Vestibule Training II (Groups A + B) for 

New York Plaza and Nassau Academy students 

November 22 - December 17, 1971 Vestibule Training I (Groups A i B, New 

York Plaza and Nassau Academies) graduates 
begin employment. 

Vestibule Training I (Group A only) graduates 
in Lincoln Hospital Academy begin employ- 
ment. 



December 6 - December 17, 1971 Vestibule Training III (Groups A H- B) for 

New York Plaza ajid Nassau Academy students 
at New York Plaza site. 

Vestibule Training I (Group B) for Lincoln 
Hospital Academy students at temporary 
site (clerical students only). 



December 17, 1971 



Academic curriculum development completed. 
Elective curriculum development begins. 
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TABLE B~l - continued 



Deccrribor 20, 1971 



Academic Classroom activity begins foi- 
three acadeniies (Vestibule Training I, 
II and III graduates in New York Phiza 
and Nassau Academies, Vestibule Training I 
graduates in Lincoln Hospital Academies), 



December 31, 1971 



Alternate Job - school schedule implemented 
for Vestibule Training I, II and III graduatej 
in New York Plaza and Nassau Academies, 
and Vestibule Training Igradviates in Lincoln 
Hospital Academy. 



January 31, 1972 



Actual opening of Nassau Street Academy 
site. 



January 31 - February 4, 1972 



Vestibule Training IV begijis for New York 
Plaiia and Nassau Academy students at 
Nassau Street site. 



Student recruitment completed. 



February 11, 1972 



-Vestibule Training IV ends. 



February 14 - February 18, 1972 



Student population (Nassau and New York 
Plaza) formally separated into New York 
Plaza and Nassau Academies. Chase 
Manila ttan Bank and Manufacturers^ Trvist 
students designated as New York Plaza 
Academy students. 



Lincoln Hospital Academy temporary site 
closed. New temporary site acquired, 
Church of our Lady of Pity in South Bronx. 

Lincoln Hospital Academy ward clerics be- 
gin alternate week training at Lincoln 
Hospital, 
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February 22, 1972 New tciriporary site for Lincoln Hospital 

Academy opens. 



June 1972 GRADUATION 



September 1972 



Proposed target date of establishment of 
permanent site for Lincoln Hospital 
Academy. 



TAljU: 13-2 

KMf'LOYr'fn, jo-ir. A;:iv nTi'DKiyir; ji; t;!!.; ::".tklltt;\ ACAi)KMi]:r3 pi-oc.uAH. 





N/i]-IE OF E'lPDDiER 


Pxxw.ii'cd Jir.:.;b3r by 
tho <:"noloycr 


Actual J^Lii.bor obtained Kuiiibcra Un- 1 
^'ron tho I nclver in: fill.cd in : 










JO";::; 


O I I < I ^.i^f* V J. i.> 






1. 


Hev; York Tcleplionc Co. 


15 


30 


10 


20 


5 


10 


2. 


Gold:nan £: Sachs 




8 


4 


e 


0 


0 


•3. 


Walaton (k Cinpany 


. 3 


6 


3 


6 


0 


0 


A, 


Kqui table Life AL^r>uranc 


i 5 


10 


4 


8 


1 


2 


5, 


Brovr-n [3ros. & Harris an 


1 


2 


1.5 


3 


0 


0 


6. 


Reynolds & CO:i:pany 


10 


20 


10 


20 


G 


0 


7. 


Manuf cic turcr3 Hanovei" 
Trust 


25 


50 


21.5 


43 


.5.5 


7 


' • 

rt 


V/cr?tern Electric 


10 


20 


8 


16 


2 


4 


9. 


Chase Manhattan Bank 


50 


100 


4_6.5 


93 


3.5 


7 


10. 


}31oomin^dale 


5 


10 


0 


0 


5 


10 


1U 


Union Carbide 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


12. 


Lincoln Hospital 


50 


100 


22 


44 


2a 


56 


TOTAL 


179 


358 


15^J.,5 


261 


49 


98 
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:i or 



i.t; t 



JOB cirvrmY' lu 











■ 








I 4 U . i ll \. Wl. 


HIT?/;:;/!? n.]? 


1 \7 I /U « 111. 










1 1 J. 1 k.i.j. ) 








r r.n r* 
i *j ; J ^ ^ i. 


"I 




• ? 


4 

1 




General Clerk 


10 


19 




37 






1 

1 




0« ^ 


1 O 

• 3 




•i^pir.t 


0 


20 


10.0 


20 






U 






3 




Cirri' 


Q 

7 


Q 


Q 0 


1 c5 






i 
I 


n 


c 
• P 


1 


2» Manv)facturc3 Hanover 


Jr. Clerk 


1 


0 




1 






1 7 

t ( 




1 A n 
1 o »u 








1 


rt 
( 




O 




Tabnfiachiue 


2 


0 


1.0 


2 


TOTAL- T>.-o Ccrr.panics 


9 Titles 


51 


85 


68o0 


136 


actively part- 












icipating. 












II. LIliCOLT-I HOSPITAL ACADKI-rf 


• 








KAlffi or Ein'LOYER 


TITLE OF JOB 




lxVi\.C>l jIX UV 


'i*nvAT Tjn<>' 




f 




BOYS 




. JO lis; 




LincolJi llor.pital 


Admj.ttin.r^ Of rice 


0 


6 


3.0 


6 


(Clcricc.1 DiviGion) 


Accounting 


0 


k 


2.0 






Medical liccorda ■ 


D 










Patient Account 


0 


k 


2.0 


4 


TOTAL One Erq^loyer 


4 Titles 


6 


38 


22.0 








(coat j 

II. i!Ar.;;/.n ;.CAn;'.".r 



NAyi: OF E]''J^LOii'::i 


TITLE 0? JOB 


Nu:-'J:'v;!i OF 


i;U;'!.l!',R OF 


TOTAL IJUM!'.;'!? OF; 






\ . ~> J . ) 









U I^cv; York Tc;.lc\;]iOne 


Clerk 


2 


3 • 


2.5 


5 


Company 


Clerk-tyi,^j.i:t 


0 




7.5 


15 




(licht typing) 








2, Reynolds and Coxnpany 


Box Clerk 




2 


2 


•2 






Conmodit;/ Clerk 


h 


0 


2 






J-xar^ine Clerk 


0 


4 




'+ 




File Clerk 


0 


G 




8 


3# V/cotern Elcclric 


J)\ Clerk 


1 


0 


.5 


1 




Clcrk-tyT:)ist 


0 


12 




12 




Clerk 


2 


1 




o 

J 


4# Equitable life 




Typist 


0 


3 


1-5 


3 




File Clerk 


0 


3 


1.5 


3 




Mes^^enger 


1 


0 


0 P 


1 




Clerk 


1 


0 


.5 


1 


5# GolG:uan & Gcohs 


Clerk-typist 


0 ■ 


3 


1.5 


3 




r .1. 1 U Ja- I 


n 




.5 


1 





General Clerk 


2 


2 






6. IValston Co:r.j::.ny 


Drokerage Clerk 


6 


0 • 


3c 0 


6 




File Clerk 


0 


3 


1.5 


3 


TOTAL Seven Companies 


11 Titles 


21 


60 


AO. 5 




activG]^ partic- 












ipating o 















1^ 



E'n!K7c r)y of 'Hik rA TKi-uvK ai:ai;;-m!.!-:: ri;i )(j.-?A:i 



POSITION 


V;1II.TE 


BLACK 




1 » Administrators 


2 


0 


0 


2, Cooi-^dinatorvS 


0 


1 


2 


3» Teachers 


■ 7 


4 


1 


4» Counselors 


1 


0 


0 


l^c? u c 0 1*5 o n A 1 
Assistant 


0 




1 
1 


6» Corr.munity Service 
Specialist 


1 


6 


2 


TOTAL 


tt 


11 


6 



II, PUPIL ETiH'ICITY 



m/ii;e of acade!-:y 




BLACK • 


PUERTO RICAN 


OTHERS''- 


Kew York Pla^ia Acadciny 


2B 


67 


36 


5 


Nasso,u Ac ad any 


10 




21 


2 


Lincoln Hospital 
Acadeuij'- 


0 


28 


14 


2 


TOTAL 


S8 


1/i3 


71 


9 



* other refers to ethnic gro\ipa that do not fall in the cate^jory of 
Wiite, Blaclc or Pv.orto Rican. 
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PUP.TI. GRADE Ll'.VI'L Ii: Tii;:: nA'J'i-'.l.lJTE ACAI^;'M1;'.S PliOCRAM 



NAMii OF ACADKMY 


GRADE l..'':VEI. 










Nev; York Plaza Acaderr.y 


0 


74 


62 


Nassau Academy 


20 


56 


5 


Linco3ji Hoapital 
AcadGir^-- 


6 


26 


12". 


TOTAL 


26 


156 


79 
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NAMS OF r:.;';co\'i;A;-ri' r.ci'.oai 

BY HOiiOUGH 



]-^A»HATTA!'.' 

Bonjarriin Franklin 
Central Co;r;iierciGl 
Clielsea 

Charles E, Hughes 
Julia Hiciirr.an 
Mabel Dc:in Bacon 

a n h 3 1 1 n Vo a c at i o r: a 1 
U.S. of lAMiic & Art 
Leap School (Private) 
Seward Park 
VJashington Irving 

Abraham Lincoln 

Alexander liaiailtcn 

Bay }{id|-3e 

Boys Hich 

Bushuick 

Canarsie 

Eastern District 

East Kevj York Vocational 

Erasmus 

PYanklin Lane 

George V.'innate 

James Madison 

John Jay 

Lafayette 

Jlidvood 

Prospect Heights 
Samuel J. Tilden 
Sarah J. Hale 
Sheepshcad Day 
■ South Shore 
Thomas Jefferson 



Total }\;:ul !^orsonrjc:l in the rrv)[;ran 
'iX)T/\],, 



(59) 



Z 

14 
1 

3 

7 
1 
t 
2 
1 

25 
2 



6 
2 
t 
5 
3 
3 
8 
2 
2 
1 

15 
2 
2 
2 
1 

7 
4 

2 

2 

5 

6 



(81) 



BOY 



(22) 



2 
2 
1 



1 
1 

14 



(29) 



2 
2 
1 
5 
t 
3 
1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 



01 ilL 



(37) 



•12 

3 
6 
1 



11 

2 



(52) 



2 
7 
2 
12 
2 



7 
3 
2 

1 

5 
5 
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oirtciiN OF TMK I'uriL rjoK:*/:);:!:':' L 


IN 


T!:F 


f^ATELLITi: ACADF,]- 


PPvOn;{AM. 




BUOIJX 






















(76) 




(10) 




(68) 


Adlai Stevenson 




' 1 








1 




De;%lbt Clinl^on 




1 




1 








Evandcr Childo 












1, 












2 




5 








hi 












Theodore Roost^vclt, 








1 




2 




V/alton 




6 








6 




Willicun Taft 




9 








9 










(37) • 




(11) 




(26) 


Andrcv? Jackson 




2 




1 




1 




Aviation 




9 




9 








Bcnjc.iT^in Cardono 




4 








4 




For^.ut Wills 




2 








0 
£4 




0 1*/*^ \ •*»*■-• PI PIT*! ^'r<H 




? 




1 




4 




JaiT.aica 




1 








1 




Rich:T:ond hills 




2 








2 




Sprinf;ficld Go rd ens 




10 








in 








/£ 








2 




STATF.'-J ISLAMD 






(} \ 




V 1 ) 




(3) 














3 




Totcnvillo 

* 




1 




1 








QTt-J-R /.RFAS 






(1) 




(0 




• 


Berl'.3riire Fornis (Private) 




1 




1 








UNCLASSIFIED 




1 


(1) 






t 


(0 


TOTAL 

53 Secondary Schools 
(51 Represent the New York 
City Iligh School system) 


261 


74 


187 
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Center for Urban F^ducation 

105 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 



Satellite Academies Program 
Evaluation Plan 



Career Education Division 



11 January, 1972 
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Satellite Academies Program Evaluation Plan 

The contents of this document describe the revised C.U.E. 
plan for carrying out c^valuation of the Satellites Acadv.u-nies Program 
as stipulated in Ameiuh-nent of Sollcitation/Modificalion: of Contract 
// 11, Project // 6-2868, June 15, 1971, and in subsequent correspon- 
dence of July 30, 1971. The ten (10) "areas of interest" agreed upon 
were as follows: (1) Instructional and guidance staff selection and 
t'»'aining; (Z) Pre^grain eulrance and exit criteria; (3) Legal issues; 
(4) Guidance and pupil services; (5) Curriculum development; (6) 
Cost analysis; (7) Program planning and development; (8) Selec- 
tion of Satellite Acadejny sites; (9) Establishment and maintenance 
of school -industry liaison; (10) The initiation and development of 
plans for future expansion. 

The contents of this document include: (1) Evaluation Model; 
(2) Stages of Evaluation; (3) Evaluation Process Diagram; (4) 
Schedule of Tasks; (5) Categories of Investigation; (6) Major EvaL- 
nation Questions; (7) Statement of Expenditures to date. 

SATELLITE ACADEMIES PROGRAM 
EYA.LUATION MODEL 



. INPUT 
(GOALS) 



ACTION^!^ 
(ACTIVITY) 

4\ 



FEEDBACK ^ 
"(CONTROL)* 



OUTPUTS 
(RESULTS) 



U. S.O. E. 



3fC 



S. A. P. Lvaluation is Process (Activity) Focused 
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S.A.P. EVAJLUAJION PKOCESS . - ' 



STAR T 



EVALUATE 

PROGRESS 

DECISION TO 
REOR GANIZE 



CAREER ED. 
DI V . OR O A Ni Z E D 



(lA) 



ConcepliKili /-'Lti on 
and Planning 
(lA) 



(IB) 



STUDY 
S. A. P. 



v 

IDENTIFY THE 
SUB- CATEGORIES OF 
INVESTIGATION 



STUDY CONTRACT 
REQUIREMENTS 

DESIGN THE 
PR OJEC T COA'IPEETION 
CRITERIA 

STUDY 
RELATED LITERATURE 



V 

IDENTIFY THE 
E YA LU A T I O N MO DEL 
I 

IDENTIFY THE 
. CATEGORIES OF 
INVESTIGATION 



(IB) 



FORMULATE 

M^vJOR 
QUESTIONS 

IDENTIFY 
PROJECT 
TASKS 

DETERMINE 
-PROJECT- • 
SCHEDU LE 



i 



ASSIGN 

PERSONNEL 

IS PLANNING 
OPTIMAL? 



(2) 



laslrunienl 
Development 

'I' : 

DETERMINE 

MEASUl^EMENT 
REQU IREMENTS 

4. 

DESIGN 

ALTERNATIVE 
INSTRUMENTS 

ANALYZE 
ALTER NAT I AHi: 
■ INSTRUMENTS 

APPLY COST 
CRITERIA TO 
EA CH A LTER NATIVE 

DETERMINE 

COST / BENE FIT ■ ■ 

OF 

EACH ALTER NATIVE 

SELECT 
INSTRUMENTS 

PILOT 
INSTRUMENTS 

J/ 

ARE 
INSTRUiMENTS 
OPTIMAL? 



(3A) 
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Data Collection 



(3A) 

DETERMINE DATA 
KEQUIKEMENTS 



(3B) 



SELECT DATA 
COLLECTORS 
J/ 

TRAIN DATA 
COLLECTORS 

FIRST ROUND 

DATA 
COLLECTION 

ANALYZE 
FIRST ROUND 
DATA 



DISCUSS 
RESULTS 

ARE RESULTS 
SATISFACTORY? 

INTER IM 
E EPOR T 

SECOND ROUND 
DATA 
COLLECTION 



(3B) 



ANALYZE 
DATA 

DISCUSS 
RESU LTS 

ARE 
RESULTS 
SATISFACTORY? 



(4) 



(4) 



PREPARE 
DRAFT 
REPORT 

DISCUSS 

REPOJrr 



i 



rev.se 

REPORT 

SUBMIT 
REPORT 

i 

. PROJECT 
COMPLETE 
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SATELLITE ACADEMIES PROGiU'^Ivi EVALUATION STAGES 
STAGE I % of Project Cumulative 



Com pi otion 



mceptualization and Planning 


30 




L 


Study the S. A. P. 


3 


3 


2. 


Study the contract requirements 


3 


6 


3. 


Design the project completion 








cr iter ia 


4 


10 


4. 


Review the related literature 


1 


11 


5. 


Identify the evaluation model 


2 


13 


6. 


Identify the categories of 








investigation 


2 


15 


7. 


Identify the sub- categories 








of investigation 


2 


17 


8. 


Formulate the questions 


5 


22 


9, 


Identify the tasks 


4 


26 


10. 


Determine the schedule 


2 


28 


11. 


Assign the personnel 


2 


30 



STAGE II 



Instrument development 20 
L Determine Measurement 

r equir ements 1 31 

2. Design altei native instruments 4 35 

3. Analyze the alternative 

instruments 3 38 

4. Apply the cost criteria to 

each alternative 3 41 

5. Determine the benefit of each 

alternative 3 44 

6. Select the instruments 2 46 

7. Pilot the instruments 4 50 
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Evaluation Stages (concluded) 



STAGE III % of Project Cumulative % 

Completion 

Dala collection 40 

1. Determine data requirements I 51 

2. Select data collectors 3 5'4 

3. Train the data collectors 4 68 

4. First data collection round 10 72 

5. Analyze data 4 74 

6. Discuss the results in-house 2 84 

7. Second data collection 10 88 

8. Analyze data 4 90 

9. Discuss the results 2 



STAGE IV 

Reporting 10 

1, Prepare the report draft 4 94 

2, Collegial review 2 96 

3, Report revision • 2 98 

4, Submit the report 2 100 
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Ers.P.ATA SHEET 



Evaluation Stages, page 3 



Stage III Cumulative % figures should read as follows: 



STAGE m % of Project Cumulative % 

Cojrip lotion 



collection • ' 


40 




1. 


Determine data requirements 


1 


51 


2. 


Select data collectors 


3 


54 


3. 


Train the data collectors 


4 


58 


4. 


First data collection round 


10 


68 


5. 


Analyze data 


4 


72 


6. 


Discuss the results in-house 


2 


74 


7. 


Second data collection 


10 


84 


8. 


Analyze data 


4 


88 


9. 


Discuss the results 


2 


90 
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APPEIJDIX C - continued 



CATEGORIES OF INVESTIGATION 

Program Management 

a. Program Planning and Development 

b. Establishment and Maintenance of School-Employer Liaison 

c. Planning 

d. Cost Analysis 

e. Site Selection 
£. Legal Issues 

Instructional Personnel 

a. Instructional Staff Recruitment, Selection, Training and 
Evaluation 

b. Legal Issues 

P\ipil Personnel Services 

a. Guidcu^cc and Counselling 

b. Personal Vv^elfare 

c. Payment 

d. Legal L aes 

Pupil Personnel 

a. Program Entrance and Exit Criteria 

b. Population Characteristics 

c. Attendance and Achievement (Work) 

d. Attitudes (Pupil and Parent) 

e. Pupil Behavior 

f. Legal Issues 

Curriculum 

a. ^Scope, Sequence and Instfuctioncil Strategies 

b. Organization 

c. Relationship with Actual Job Performance Standards 

d. Performance Objectives and Evaluation 

e. Legal Issues 
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PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
What are the S,A.P. goals? 
Why were these goals chosen? 
What are S. A, P. objectives? 
Why were these objectives chosen? 

What were the progress indicators chosen for S, A, P. ? 

Why were these indicators chosen? 

What was the time frame of S, A.P, objectives? 

How was this time frame chosen? 

What mininaum levels of progress toward objectives were 
establislied? 

Why were these levels chosen? 

What program tasks were identified to achieve S. A, P. objectives? 

What alternative tasks were identified? 

What was the planned completion schedule for S, A. P. ? 

What has been the actual schedule of objective completion? 

V/hat were the management personnel requirements? 

What were the criteria for management personnel selection? 

How were management personnel selection? 

What procedures were planned for evaluation of management 
personnel? 

V/hat is the plan to expand S. A.P. program in the future? 



Appendix c - coni-lnued I33 
Program Managmcnt (continued) 

20. How were the S.A.P, school- employer relations established? 

21. How have school- ployer relations been i-nainlained? 

22. What were the criteria for selecting employers for S. A.P. ? 

23. What legal requirements for employer selection were identified? 

24. What are the S. A, P. reauirements for school - cinployer liaison? 

25. What legal constraints of school- employer liaison were identified? 

26. V/hat are the current problems in school- employer liaison? 

27. What are the foreseen constraints in the future of school- 
employer relations? 

28. How might problems in school-employer relations be avoided? 

29. What were the criteria for selecting S. A, P. sites? 

30. How many alternative- sites were considered? 

31. What legal or contractual constraints for site selection were 
identified? 

32. What are the characteristics of the current S. A. sites? 

33. V/hat current requirements for site selection were identified? 

34. V/hat were the costs per - participant (pupil) for S.A.P, ? 

35. How v^ere these costs determined? 

36. How do these costs per participant (or costs per pupil) com- 
pare w.-th other training programs or vocation educational 
programs? 

37. What are the estimated pre-adoption costs for installation of 
another 

3C. WJiat are the estimated facility costs for installation of 
another site in future expansion? 
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Pi'ograni Management (conclLiclcci) 

39. How are these facility coiJts cstimcited? 

40. What aro tlie estimated materials costs for installation of 
anotljc/ site in future expansion? 

41. How are these materials costs estimated? 

42. What are the estia:iated training costs for installation of 
another site in future expansion? 

43. How arc these training costs estimated? 

44. What are the estin'iated staffing costs for installation of 
another site in future expansion? 

45. How are these staffing costs estimated? 

46. What are the estimated costs for equipment replacement in 
future expansion? 

47. How are these equipment replacement costs estimated? 

48. What arc the estimated costs for facilities replacement in 
future expansion? 

49. How are the costs for facilities replacement estimated? 

50. What are the estimated costs of maintenance of equipment in • 
future expansion? 

51. How are these equipment maintenance costs estimated? 

52. What are the estimated costs of maintenance of facilities in 
future, expansion? 

53. How are these facilities maintenance costs estimated? 

54. What are the estimated staffing costs to operate these sites 
in future expansion? 

55. How are these staff costs estimated? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PERSO:; 



!• What number of irjsLructional staff war 
the implementation of S. A, P, , , 
etc. ? 

2. What were the conceptualized charactc :. 
tional staff? 

3. What were the actual characteristici; of 

4. What were the conceptualized charade , 
instruction personnel? 

5. What were the actual characteristics 
instructional personnel? 

6. What was the rationale for the differcr.! 
selection standards? 

7. What was the talent pool from which 
were to be drawn? 

8» What methods of instructional staff rec. 

9. What was the number of applicants refj* 
efforts? 

10. Which recruitment method yielded the ; 
pendents? 

11. Which souce yielded the largest numbc/ 
IE. What was the mechanism for staff sclcr 

13. - How did actual instructional staff sale::- 

14. How might selection problems be avoir 

15. What was tlie rationale for the decision 
staff? • 

O 16. What was the nature of instructional si: 
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17. WJiat orpanizationci! .structures were planned to accomplish 
instructional staff training? 

18. How did instructional staff training deviate from plan? 

19. How might training problems be avoided? 

20. What is the record of retention of instructional personnel? 

21. What procedures were planned for evaluation of instructional 
staff performance? 

22. V/hat lias been the performance record of instructional 
personnel? 

23. What legal constraints were identified as bearing on the 
employment of instructional personnel? 

24. AVhat procedures were planned in consideration of these 
constraints? 

25. What lega.1 constraints subsequently arose? 

26, V/hat steps were taken in consideration of these additional 
con straints ? 
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• PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

L What guidance/counselling services were planned? 

2. Why were the planned guidance/counselling services selected? 

3. What guidance/counselling services have actually been provided? 

4. How have guidance/counselling services been evaluated? 

5. What has been the results of the evaluation of guidance/coun- 
selling services ? 

6. What were anticipated personnel requirements for guidance/ 
counselling? 

?• How were guidance/counselling personnel recruited? 

8. How were guidance/counselling personnel selected? 

9. How were guidance/counselling personnel trained? 

10. How were guidance/counselling personnel evaluated? 

11. What problczns have been encountered in the guidance/ 
' counselling program? 

12. How might guidance/counselling problems be avoided? 

13. What pupil personal welfare services were planned? 

14. Why were these pupil personal welfare services selected? 

15. What actual pupil personal welfare services have been 
provided? 

16» What v^ere the anticipated staff requirements for pupil 
personal welfare services? 

17.. What were the actual staff requirements for pupil personal 
welfare services? 

18* What procedures for evaluation of personal welfare services 
were planned? 
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Pupil Personnel Services (concluded) 

19- Wlicil has been tlie evaluation of personal welfare services? 
20. What provisions for payment to pupils was planned? 
Zl. What is the rationale for payment to pupils? 

22. V/hat problems have been encountered in providing payments 
to pupils? 

23. How might problems due to pupil payment be avoided? 

24. What legal issues have been encountered in providing pay- 
ment to pupils ? 

25. How have these legal issues been resolved? 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL 



L What were Ihc characteristics of tlie projoct^^rl pupil population 
of the 5'. A. P. program? 

2. What was the rationale for the selection of those characteristics? 

3. Did the characteristics of the actual pupil population to those of 
the projected pupil population? 

4. If significant variation between projected and actual pupil popula- 
tion developed, what were the factors which influenced deviation? 

5. What considerations influenced the determination of pupil popula- 
tion size? 

Did the actual pupil population size conform to the projected pop- 
ulc'.t\on si^e? 

7. If significant variation developed between projected and actual 
population size, what factors influenced deviation? 

8. What v^as the projected population phasc-in schedule and the 
rationale for its determination? 

9. If the projected phase-in schedule varied significantly from the 
actual events, what factors influenced deviation? 

10; How did the attendance pattern of the S. A. P. pupil population 
compare with attendance norms for similar populations in 
traditional school settings? 

IL What factors can be associated with comparitive attendance 
pattern results? 

12. What was the pupil retention record of the S. A.P. program? 

13. How does the S. A. P. pupil retention record compare with that 
of similar populations in traditional settings? 

14. What factors can be associated with comparative retention 
rate results? 
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Pupil Personnel (concluded) 

15. What formal and/or informal syJitems were employed to 
measure job skill accjuisition levels? 

16. What wore Ihe rationales for decisions to utilize selected 
systems of job skill acquisition measures? 

17. What v/as the achievement record of S, A. P. pupils in job 
skill acquisition? 

18. V/hat was the nature and the contexts of pupil behavior prob- 
lems observed in the covirse of S.A.P. operations? 

19. Which pupil behavior problems could be clearly associated 
with the special circumstances of S, A, P. operations? 

20. What meclianisjns, techniques and strategies were success- 
fully and unsuccessfully employed in response to pupil behavior 
problems ? 

21. What were pupil attitudes towards various aspects of the S. A, P, ? 

22. What wore parent attitudes towards various aspects of the S. A, P. ? 

23. \7hat was the nnlure of legal problems encountered prii : to and 
during S.A.P, operations in regard to pupil personnel? 

24. How were pupil personnel legal problems managed and solved 
prior to and during S.A.P, operations? 

25. Which pupil personnel legal problems were particularly difficult 
to manage and solve? 

26. What solutions were developed for legal problems of special 
difficulty? 

27i How did pupil personnel legal problems effect program planning 
and operation? 
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CUruUCULUXa 

1. What is Ihc scope and seouence and instructional strategies 
of the '*Vestibule"curriculuz-n for each Academy? 

2. What was the rationale for developing "Vestibule" curricula? 

3. Vv^'hat is the scope and seouence and instructional strategies 
of the "Academic" curricuIuiTi for each Academy? 

4. What is the scope and seouence and instructional strategies 
of the "Electives" curriculum for each Academy? 

5. Are the subjects in the "Academic" and "Elective" curricula 
work-related? 

6. What types of professional personnel were involved in curricula 
construction and to what extent? 

7. Why were these types selected? 

8. What types of non-professional personnel were involved in 
curricula construction and to what extent? 

9. * Why were these types selected? 

10. Are programmed materials employed in curricula application? 

11. Which instructional materials were developed by S. A. P. per- 
* sonnel? 

12. What arc the student options in the "Academic" curricula? 

13» Do combined curricula meet high school diploma require- 
ments at state and local levels? 

14. - What was the rationale for the selection of only two occupa- 
tional areas ? 

15» What was the rationale for the selection of the clerical and 
health areas of study? 
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Specimen Irisiruinent 

KATELLIT:^ ACADE^riES I'P.COnAU 
Staff Questionnaire 



1 . Hame 



k. Position in S. A. P. 
3 . Prograni 



h. V,herc did you v/ork previously? 



5* llov/ did you learn about S. A. P,? 



6. Once ycu learned about the progrcm, how .lid you get involved 
in it? 



7' Vrny did you decide to get involved in S. A. P.? 
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ArPl':i;DJ.X. D ^ continued 

Si. V/ar; there any ^pc;cial trainiij^i; [^ivcu to you to prcpai^c you 
work in A. P.? 



(a) VJliat \;ar: its nature? 



(b) llou elTcctive do you feel your training v/as? 



V/hat measures do you use to assess student progress? 



APP]';K'r)IX D - continued 

/3. A, 1'. Sfl'j.££ kJ.uc.v. L.ionnaire yi^u,^ five 
lO. "Uhat l:in-.l3 of rU'.iidcnt Lc}iavior problruns have you observed? 



3^, Vrnen are they iwozt likely to occur? 



S t u e ::i t Qu cj t i on i: a i r e 

1. Student's naino 

Ae<^ / Sex 

2. Pro^^rain ^ 

3. VTlicre did you attend school previousXy? 

How did you learn about S. A. P.? 



5. Once you learned about the proGrarn, hov; did you get involved 
in it? 



6. V?hy did you get involved in S. /u P.? 



7. IsTiat do you like best about the 5. A* P. program? 



APPKJJDIX D continued 



S. A, P. Studenb Qaeri tioriua? rc, pc<£:e owo 



8. V/hat do you liho ?.caGt about S. A. ?,? 



9. Hou does S, A. P. compare to previou.^^ school experiences you 
have had? 



10 • VJhat is your opinion concerning the value of the following; 
(a) V7ork experience: 



(b) 'Vestibule training: 



A. ]\ Student Qu'jfi tionnairo^ P^'C^ IViJ'oc; (concluded) 
(c) Basic skill.'] program: 



(d) Elective pro-^ram: 



(e) Counseling: 



11, VJhat do you hope to do once you coiiiplcte the S. A. P. program? 



12, How do your parents feel about your participation in S.A.P.? 



13* Have you had any trouble v:ith your grlo.ry (stipend?) 



